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FOB ALL THAT I HAVE BROUGHT UPON YOU ! * H 


HE SAYS E ARNES' LY, 


FORGIVE ME. 


See Tenth Page of 
^this number. _ 


NO INTENTIONS 


“ Then you are not the woman that I took 
you for. You are not the woman who once 
vowed to be my friend and counsellor. Friends 
do not condemn their friends unheard, Irene.” 

“ You must not call me by that name,” she 
falters. 

44 1 must, and will ! for as we stand together 
now, I know you by no other. But do not be 
afraid that I shall say one word that you need 
blame me for. It is not a man who speaks to 
you I It is a fellow-soul calling on you for God’s 
sake to lay aside for one moment all the hard 
thoughts you may have cherished of him, and 
let him say what he can say for himself!” 

“Go en,” she whispers; but she turns her 
face away, and, stooping to gather sundry flow- 
ers that grow near, weaves them, with trem- 
bling fingers, into a little sort of tuft. 

It is after breakfast, and they are standing in 
front of Fen Court watching Tommy play upon 
the lawn. As the last words leave Irene’s lips, 
Colonel Mordaunt, mounted op his favorite 
hunter, comes riding towards them from the 
stables. 

M Holloa, Muiraven ! I thought you were 
going over to Chester Farm with me this morn- 
ing to see that greyhound litter. My man thinks 
we shall be able to spare you a couple, if you take 
a fancy to the pups.” 

“ You’re very good, Colonel ! I should like to 
goby all means, but won’t you give me half an 
hour’s grace after breakfast? If I had a quar- 
ter your constitution, I wouldn’t ask for it.” 

The Colonel pretends to laugh at the idea, but 
he secretly enjoys it. 

44 And you a bachelor, without a care to inter- 
fere with your digestion. Walt till you’re mar- 
ried, my Lord 1” 

44 That's complimentary to me,” says Irene, 
who is plucking up spirit with the want of no- 
tice accorded to her. And then she turns round 
suddenly, and goes up to her husband’s side and 
fastens the little bouquet she has made into his 
buttonhole. 


The small attention pleases him : he f»els as 
though the sun had suddenly come out from be- 
hind a cloud, and with his disengaged hand he 
squeezes the fingers busied with his adorn- 
ment, 

44 Thank you, my darling ! ” he says fer- 
vently. 

At that Irene does, what she so seldom does 
before another, puts up her lips to kiss her 
husband. 

44 Don’t be away long !” she says, as she em- 
braces him. 

Muiraven^hears the sentence with a sigh, and 
watches the action with a frown ; he knows so 
well what they are intended to convey — that, 
whatever this woman may still think or feel, he 
must be loyal to her husband, or she will not 
listen to him. 

44 1 shall be back within the hour, dear,” re- 
plies Colonel Mordaunt. 44 1 have only to ride 
down to the Long Close and see about the drain- 
ing there; and then perhaps you will be ready to 
accompany me to Chester Farm, Muiraven.” 

44 1 shall be ready by that time,” replies the 
guest with careless brevity, as he switches off a 
bunch of lilac with his cane. 

He never intended to say more to Irene than 
it would be right for her to hear : there was no 
need of that kiss to remind him of his duty — it 
has galled him ; and as soon as Colonel Mor- 
daunt’s back is turned he lets her know it. 

She is watering the retreating horse and rider, 
more from nervousness at the coming explan- 
ation than regret at her husband’s departure, 
when Muiraven’s voice sounds in her ear again. 

44 If you can spare one moment from your 
matrimonial rhapsodies, Mrs. Mordaunt, per- 
haps you will fulfil the promise you made just 
now, and listen to what I have to say.” 

The sarcastic tone, so unseemly in their re- 
lative positions, rouses her to a sense of her 
own dignity and makes her brave. 

44 Lord Muiraven, you took me so much by 
surprise that I hardly knew what to answer. I 
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44 Oh ! why did you ever come here ? ” is the 
IJrst wailing reproach with which she receives 
his words. 

44 Because I could not help it ! Much as I 
have suffered since we parted, I would not, 
knowing how lame any explanation I can make 
to you must be, have sought you wilfully : but 
when the opportunity was pressed upon me I 
could not resist it, and I am here, and you must 
listen whilst I speak.” 

44 1 need no explanation ! ” she said proudly. 
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cannot believe that any explanation can alter 
matters as they now stand between you and me, 
nor do I see the necessity of one. But If you are 
still desirous of speaking to me, I am ready, as I 
said before, to listen to you. Shall we go in- 
doors, or remain here ? ” 

“Come into the shrubbery,” he says earnest- 
ly ; and into the shrubbery they go. 

When they arrive there, they pace up and 
down the winding pathway more than once, in 
utter silence. 

“ Please say what you have to say,” she pleads 
at last. 

“ I will ! Irene, when your mother spoke to 
me that day in the library at Brook Street, I 
felt as though a thunderbolt had fallen at my 
feet ! ” 

“ Oh, why allude to that ? It is all passed and 
done with. Who cared about it ? ” 

“ You did — and so did I. It nearly broke my 
heart, and yet I was powerless to act in any 
other manner.” 

“ Then why speak about it? I wish that you 
would not.” 

“ I must speak about it, even at the risk of 
tearing open my own wounds and yours. You 
see how coolly I take it for granted that you 
cared for me, Irene.” 

“ Your wounds ? ” 

“ Yes, mine ! Good God, do you suppose that 
any obstacle short of insuperable would have 
made me act as I was forced to do ? Do you be- 
lieve that I didn’t love you with all my heart 
and soul, Irene ? ” 

She does not answer him, but draws a deep, 
long sigh of gratitude. Some of the black cloud 
that has darkened her existence is cleared away 
already. Eric Keir loved her. 

“ If I had but known it ! ” she says at 
length. 

“Would it have made you happier? ” 

“I could have borne what followed by my- 
self,” she auswers simply. 

Then a light breaks in upon Muiraven, and he 
ses what he has done. He understands that 
this girl has entered uponjmarriage to save her 
from the apathy that succeeds despair. 

“ God forgive me ! ” he cries aloud. “ Oh, 
Irene ! I dared not tell you — I dared not tell it 
to myself until your mother crushed me with 
her inquiries, and I had no alternative but to 
preserve a houndish silence and to leave the 
house that held everything that was dearest to 
me in the world. My crime — my madness was 
to linger near you for so long — when I knew a 
barrier was raised between us that even time 
itself might never have the power to pull down. 
But I did not know my danger, Irene, far less 
could I guess yours : exonerate me so far, if you 
can. I was so lonely at that period of my life 
— so much in need of sympathy and counsel — 
and the friendship you accorded to me was so 
sweet, I was wicked enough never to stop to 
consider what the consequences of the inter- 
course might be to both of us. Oh, Irene ! I 
will never again insult you by asking yon to be 
my friend, but say that you will try to forgive 
me for the wrong I did you, and to think less 
hardly of me than you do.” 

“The barrier ! ” she murmurs. Her voice is 
full of tears, and she dares not trust herseli to 
say auother word. 

“I will tell you all I can. I will tell you 
more than I have ever told to any other human 
creature on the subject. When I was very young 
— long before I met you — I got myselfinto a 
dreadful scrape ; so great a scrape that I did not 
care — and never have dared yet — to tell my fa- 
ther of it ; and this scrape involved consequen- 
ces that utterly precluded— and preclude still — 
my ever thinking of marriage.” 

“ But — but I thought I heard — a rumor 
reached us two years ago that you were engaged 
to a Miss Robertson.” 

“ Nothing but rumor, Irene. Your informant 
must have meant my brother Cecil, who is to 
marry Harriet Robertson next month. But to 
return to ourselves. I know my explanation is 
a very unsatisfactory one, and that I am pre- 
sumptuous to hope you may accept it. But I 
cannot help making it. Will you trust me so 
far as to believe that I speak the truth ? ” 

“ I do believe it ! ” 

“Thank you, a thousand times. Oh, if you 
knew the load your words have lifted off my 
breast ! Had I followed the dictates of prudence, 
and of what the world calls propriety, I should 
have sneaked away whenever I heard your 
name mentioned, and died, as I have lived, un- 
der the ban of your contempt. But I was de- 
termined, as soon as ever Fate sent me the op- 
portunity, to try and clear myself in your eyes. 
It is very little I can say. I can only throw my- 
self on your compassion, and ask you to believe 
me, when I swear that 1 never loved any wo- 
man as I loved you ; and that had had it been in 
my power to marry you, I should have spared 
no pains to make you love me in return.” 

“ I do believe you,” she repeats agaiu. 

He stops, and she stops, and he confronts her 
on the shrubbery path. 

“ You believe — as surely as though I were 
yourself — that there exists a fatal and insur- 
mountable obstacle to my marrying any one ? ” 
“ I do — since you assure me it is so ! ” 

“ And that, had that obstacle not existed I 
would have sought you, so long as you were 
single, through all the world, in order to per- 
suade you to become my wife ? ” 

« Since you affirm it — yes ! ” 

“And that when I asked for your friendship 
and affection, it was with no base intention to 
deceive or trifle with your love, but because my 
own yearning to be associated with you was so 
deep that I gratefully gathered up the least 


crumb of consolation without considering what 
the issue might bring to us? ” 

“I do ! ” 

“ Oh, Irene, if 1 had but known all this be- 
fore ! ” 

“It was impossible that you could know it It 
is an adverse Fate that has divided us. Be con- 
tent to learn it now.” 

“ I am content — and deeply grateful for your 
trust. But with your trust, shall I regain your 
friendship?” 

She hardly knows what to answer to this 
question. She is glowing with the excitement 
of his revelations, but sober enough to be aware 
that such a friendship as they once promised 
one another, can never exist between them in 
their new relations. 

“Lord Muiraven! ” — she commences — 

“ Oh ! do not call me by that name. Freshly 
as it brings back to me my brother’s death, it 
is hateful upon all occasions, and more than 
ever from your lips.” 

“ I must not call you otherwise,” she answers 
quickly. “You have been very frank with me, 
and I will be the same with you. I will ack- 
nowledge that your conduct — your supposed in- 
difference ” 

“ My indifference — oh ! Irene ! ” 

“ has been the cause, at times, of great 

pain to me, and that to hear you clear yourself 
is comfort ; and if I were still single, I might 
say, let us renew the friendship which was so 
rudely broken : but I am married, Lord Muir- 
aven, and what we promised to be to one another 
in those old days we can never be now ! ” 

Lord Muiraven receives this announcement 
with a deep groan. 

“ I am sure you will see the justice of my re- 
mark,” she goes on presently. “ The counsel 
and advice and sympathy which were to form 
that bond, and which, more often than not, in- 
volve fidelity, might not be pleasant to my hus- 
band, and — I promised to be frank with you — 
I love my husband, Lord Muiraven.” 

“ You do ? ” he says incredulously. 

“ I do indeed ! Not in the way, perhaps, you 
think of love, but, any way, too much to en- 
gage in anything that might distress or wrong 
him. And you know that a man of his age 
might well be unhappy and suspicious at his 
wife having a young and close friend like your- 
self. So that anything more than good com- 
panionship is utterly denied to us.” 

“The devil!” says Muiraven under his 
breath. 

“ Hush ! don’t speak of it so lightly. You 
know well what I mean. My husband married 
me when most people would hardly have 
thought I should have made a pleasant wife, 
and ” 

“ Oh ! say you love me still,” he interposes 
eagerly, guessing at the reason of her doubt. 

She turns her calm sad eyes on him in si- 
lence, and the rebuke is sufficient ; he permits 
her to proceed. 

“ through all my indifference and depres- 

sion, and oiUn, I am afraid, my ill- temper (for 
I have not been half grateful to him for his 
kindness), he has been so patient and attentive 
and affectionate, that I never could forget it— if 
I would. And therefore it is that I cannot give 
you back my friendship, Lord Muiraven. My 
sympathy will be always yours ; but friendship 
includes confidence, and I am sure that confi- 
dence between me and any other man would 
give my husband pain.” 

“Is a married woman never to have any 
friends, then ? ” he says discontentedly. 

“ I am not called upon to decide for other 
women. Some, unfortunately, have no friends 
in their husbands, and they must judge for 
themselves; but my husband was my best 
friend when — when I really seemed to be with- 
out one in the world, and I feel bound to return 
his goodness where I ©an.” 

“All right, then ! I conclude everything’s over 
between us. I am sorry I spoke’ — in a voice of 
the direst offence. 

“Oh, Eric ! don’t break my heart ! ” she cries 
involuntarily. 

“Break your heart, when I would lay down 
my life to save you from a moment’s pain ! 
Irene ! I am the most miserable man on God’s 
earth. By one fatal mistake I wrecked all my 
hopes of happiness ; and now you consider me 
unworthy even of the notice you accord to the 
commonest of your acquaintances.” 

“ I never said that. I shall always think of 
you, and treat you as a friend ; but, under the 
circumstances, don’t you agree with me that 
there might be danger in a closer intimacy?” 
“ Would there be danger? ” he says joyfully. 
Alas for the weakness of human nature ! He 
has just declared he could lay down his life to 
save her from a moment’s pain ; and yet it 
thrills him through with happiness to find that 
she fears lest nearer intercourse might bring 
wretchedness for both of them ; and he would 
consent to the nearer intercourse, and the pros- 
pect of wretchedness, with the greatest ala- 
crity, and believe firmly that he loves her 
through it all ! 

Alas for human nature ! Blind, weak, waver- 
ing, and selfish. From the crown of its head to 
the sole of its foot, there is no whole part 
in it! 

“I think I will go in now,” says Irene, with- 
out taking any apparent notice of his last 
remark. “I have said all that I can say to you, 
Lord Muiraven ; and further conversation on 
the subject would be useless. You have made 
me much happier by what you have told me 
to-day, for I have had a hard battle sometimes 
since we parted to reconcile your conduct with 
the notion I had form el of you. I only wish you 
had spoken as frankly to ray poor mother as 
I you have done to me.” 


“ I should, had Mrs. St. John only given me 
the opportunity.” 

“ Never mind ! It is a thing of the past, and 
perhaps she sees the reason of It now more 
clearly than I do. Thank you for telling me as 
much as you have. But we will not allude, 
please, to the subject again.” 

“ Must I never speak to you of my troubles ? ” 

“It is better not; and you need not fear I 
shall forget you or them. I have always prayed 
for you — I shall do so still.” 

“ God bless you, Irene ! ” he says beneath his 
breath ; and at the entrance of the shrubbery 
they part, he to go towards the stables, she 
towards the house. 

But she has not left his side one minute 
before a thought flashes across her mind — a 
thought which never once presented itself 
throughout the interview. 

“The Child ! What of the Child ! ” 

* * * * * # 

What of the child, Indeed ! Is she to restore 
him to the man who has reinstated himself in 
her good opinion ; or does not the mere fact of 
his existence render much that Lord Muiraven 
has said to her in the shrubbery null and void? 
Is the word of the betrayer of Myra Cray a word 
to be trusted ; or is it certain that Eric Keir 
was that betrayer ? Between excitement and 
expectation and doubt and uncertainty, Irene 
becomes quite confused, and the first thing she 
does on re-enterieg Fen Court is to take out the 
packet of letters, the ivory-backed prayer-book, 
and the photograph, and to examine them care- 
fully again. Somehow they do not seem so 
thoroughly convincing to her as they did before. 
Lord Muiraven’s proper name is certainly 
“ Eric Hamilton,” but the notes are only signed 
“ E. H.” and the name of Hamilton is very 
common. The initials may stand for Edward 
Hamilton or Ernest Hamilton. It is rather poor 
evidence to condemn a man upon a couple of 
initials. The handwriting she could never positi- 
vely swear to, because she has never seen that 
of Lord Muiraven’s, except in answer to invita- 
tions, and these notes have evidently been 
written hurriedly. They might be the letters of 
anybody ; she will think no more about them. 
But the photograph, faded as it is, is a more 
startling witness to hi^identlty. It is not flatter- 
ing; cartes -de-visite\&Q\<lom are : it is too dark, 
and he is frowning, and his nose and chin are 
out of focus. Still, as she twists it about in the 
clear morning light, she cannot deny that It is 
like him — or like what he may have been some 
years ago. Yet it seems hard to accuse a man of 
so serious a fault upon the evidence of a bit of 
cardboard ! Irene would have twisted that pho- 
tograph up and down and round about until she 
had convinced herself that it was not the least 
tike Lord Muiraven, nor ever could have been ; 
but at this moment the door opens to admit 
Tommy. Here comes the living witness of his 
father’s frailty to put to shame all the inanimate 
mementoes by which she is trying to delude 
herself into the notion that Lord Muiraven is an 
injured man. Here come the dark wavy locks, 
the deep blue eyes, the pointed nose, already 
showing evidence of tho possession of a bridge ; 
the deep chest aud sturdy limbs that Tommy’s 
progenitor must certainly have displayed when 
at the same age as himself. Irene is almost 
cross with the little fellow for looking so abomi- 
nably like his father. 

“Oh! he must have been the man ! It is quite 
impossible I can be mistaken,” she inwardly 
ejaculates as she throws herself into a chair* 
“Come here, Tommy ! What on earth does 
Phoebe mean by parting your hair in the middle, 
just as if you were a girl — it makes you look 
quite absurd.” 

“Gentleman has got his hair parted in the 
middle !” says Tommy, alluding to Lord Muir- 
aven. 

“That’s no reason you should have it too,” 
replies Irene, quite sharply, as she divides his 
curls with her fingers, and effects a general 
disturbance thereof, of which her prottgi disap- 
proves. “ Sit still, can’t you ? What a dreadful 
fidget you are.” 

“You hurt!” says Tommy, at last, as the 
tears well up into his eyes at her roughness. 
At that sight her mood changes. 

“ Jh, my blessed boy ! my own little darling ! 
do you want to go away from your poor mamma, 
who loves you so ?” 

“I won’t go, mamma,” repllbs Tommy 
stoutly. “ I will always live with my mamma, 
and take great care of her, I will.” 

“ My precious ! what should I do without you ? 
He would never be so cruel as to take you 
away. And yet, were he to know the truth, 
how could he do otherwise ? How could I keep 
you? Oh, what shall I do?” 

“ I will not give him up in a hurry,” she 
ruminates presently, as Tommy, having had 
enough embraces, wriggles off her lap again and 
runs away to play. “ If I am to part with the 
child, it shall only be upon the most convincing 
proofs of the relationship between them ” — for- 
getting that only on the most convincing proofs 
would Muiraven be likely to acknowledge the 
responsibility. Brooding on this resolution, 
however, Irene grows cunning, and, bent on 
ascertaining the truth, lays little traps wherein 
to catch her guest, inwardly triumphing every 
time they fall. She has many opportunities 
of laying them, for her spirits are lighter and 
brighter after the shrubbery tete-b-tite, and 
Muiraven enters more freely into conversation 
with her. But it puzzles him considerably at 
this period to discover what motive she can 
have for continually speaking in parables to 
him; or why she should drag in subjects 
irrelevant to the matter in hand, by the head 
and shoulders, as she is so fond of doing. 

“ What a beautiful evening,” he remarks 


casually as the whole party seat themselves 
after dinner on chairs on the lawn. “I con- 
sider the evening by far the most enjoyable part 
of the day at this season of the year.” 

“ If one has a clear conscience,” says his 
hostess pointedly ; “ but I think, if I had wronged 
any one very much in my lifetime, I should 
never be able to enjoy a summer’s evening 
again. Everything seems so pure and calm 
then — one feels so near heaven.” 

* “ I am afraid, it every one felt the same as 
you do, Mrs. Mordaunt, we should have to shut 
up summer at once. We have all wronged, or 
been wronged, I suppose, during our lifetime.” 

“ But I mean a real wrong ’.—such as ruining 
the happiness of another. Don’t you think it 
is the very wickedest thing a person can do 
Lord Muiraven ? ” 

“I am not competent to judge. I think I 
have wronged myself more than anybody else 
in the world; at all events, intentionally,” he 
adds, with a sigh. 

“ Have you had your photograph taken lately,” 
she goes on in the wildest manner. 

“My photograph! No! My dear old father 
insisted upon my sitting for a portrait in oils 
last autumn. That was bad enough, but nothing 
to being photographed. Why do you ask ? ” 
“Irene is ambitious to fill that pretentious, 
looking album that lies on the drawing-room 
table as quickly as possible,” says Colonel Mor- 
daunt laughing. 

“Indeed I am not ! I call that album my 
menagerie. It contains such a set of gorillas. 
So few people take well. Do you ? ” addressing 
Muiraven agaiu. 

“ I can hardly tell you. It is so long since I 
was immortalised by the photographic art. Not 

since — let me see ” 

“ Since when ? ” she interposes eagerly. 

“ The year before last, I think. The Londoa 
Stereoscopic Company had the honor of taking 
me just before I left town, and I never even 
asked for a proof of the photograph.” 

“ You must have had something very engross- 
ing on your mindjust then, Muiraven,” remarks 
the Colonel. 

“ I had indeed.” 

“ What made you sit to them at all ? ” 

“ I sat because I hoped the result of my 
sitting might be acceptable to a friend whom I 
had at that time, and I neglected to send for the 
photographs because I found they would not 
be so ; and all interest in them departed with 
the knowledge.” 

“ A woman, of course, Muiraven ? Nothing 
but a woman, or the wind, could change in so 
short a time.” 

“ I did not say she changed, Colonel.” 

“ Then perhaps it was yourself. He looks 
fickle — doesn’t he, Irene ? ” 

“ Then he looks what he is not,” rejoins Muir- 
aven. “ Can I fetch anything for you, Mrs. 
Mordaunt ? ” as sbo rises from her chair. 

“ No. thank you ! ” 

in another minute she is back again with 
the ivory-bound prayer-book in her hand. She 
is going to make her first grand experiment 
with that. 

“ What have you there, Irene ? ” says her 
husband. 

“ Only a prayer-book. A pretty little thing, 
isn’t it, Lord Muiraven?” holding it out for 
his Inspection : he examines it without the 
slightest change of countenance. 

“Well, if you want my candid opinion, Mrs. 
Mordaunt, you must allow me to say, that I do 
not agree with you. I suppose it is quite a 
lady’s idea of “ pretty ; ” but it looks very 
useless to me. Is it a real prayer-book ora 
hoax ? ” 

“ Open it, and see. It is anything but a 
hoax.” 

“So I perceive. I thought it might prove to 
be a bonbonniere, or a powder puff-box, or some 
other little feminine secret. So it is really and 
truly a prayer-book ? ” 

“ Of course ! Have you never seen one like 
that before ? ” 

“Yes; but not so small, I think. What a 
surprising print ! I should have no eyes in a 
twelvemonth if I used a book like this.” 

“ And you have really never seen an ivory- 
backed prayer-book before, or bought one ! n 
“ Haven’t I ! I had to fork out five guineas 
for a church service for my sister-in-law that is 
to be, the other day. She took a fancy to it, 
and Cecil was so stingy, he wouldn’t buy it for 
her, so I was compelled to. It was a very fat 
one, quite apopletic, in fact, and bound in ivory 
and silver. She said she should consider it as 
a wedding present; but I know I shall have to 
give her another, all the same.” 

“ Weil ! I can’t understand it,” says Irene. 
“My being generous for once In a way? Ob, 
Mrs. Mordaunt ! ” 

“ Give me back that little prayer-book, please. 
1 am sure you must have seen plenty like it 
before. They’re as common as possible.” 

“ I daresay I have, but — please forgive my 
country manners, Mrs. Mordaunt — I really don t 
seem to care if I never see one like it again. It * 
a most shockingly attenuated little book : it 
looks as though it had been reared on water- 
gruel, and reminds me only of a pale, shrivelled- 
up, sickly old maid. It jars most terribly upon 
my feelings.’ 

“I don’t believe you have any,” she answers 
quickly; and her husband thinks she is in fun, 
and laughs at the accusation, in which Muiraven 
joins him. At this moment Colonel Mordaunt 
is called away to hold an interview with his 
bailiff, and in the quickly-falling dusk, alone 
with their guest (Isabella having crept away 
some time before), Irene feels bold enough to 
make another attempt at discovery of the 
truth. 
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to a clothes-brush. Hugh had hoped to be al- 
lowed to escort his hostess back to the Castle; 
but this was not according to French etiquette. 

«« I shall not thank you,” said Blauche, as she 
took leave of Hugh. 44 You saved my life, but 
it was sciroely worth the trouble. Remember 
that my aunt dines at six.” 

A little carriage happened to be passing (It 
had been setting down some farmers from 
Vitry, a couple of miles off), an I Into the car- 
riage Mademoiselle de Latouohe and Madeleine 
were assisted, and they drove off together, mu- 
tually condoling, two white women under the 
green avenue. M. le Curd hurried after his 
flock; Hugh (who had had no breakfast), made 
his way into the town; all sorts of refresh- 
ments were being prepared for the U3e of the 
pilgrims. Such pious excursions should give goo J 
-appetite. 

Hugh felt somewhat remiss as he walked 
home to dinner that evening. He feared that 
he had neglected his duties as a guest ; but in 
truth he hat been so well amused, that he hal 
forgotten all about the unseen lady, who might 
probably bo expecting him. 

A sort ot Scriptural gleam was upon the sea, 

In the air, upon the 111 tie village lying on the 
•ea-shore; a sort of Bethlehem-like star was 
peering from the eddying heights; two women 
were standing by a well not far from the Cistle 
garden talklug together as th»y pulled the iron 
handle of the crank. They were still in their 
white dresses and white frilled caps. 44 It has 
been the day of Heaven,” said one to the other. 

“ We crossed the field sin 'ing In choir. Mademoi- 
selle B'anohe led the hymn. What a pity th it 
she was so frightened in the crowd ! It was 
nothing oomiug back. M. le Cure found the 
dryest, nicest way. Look, lam not weary, 
and yet I have been on my feet since three 
o’clock this morning. Ah! our Cur6 is a good 
man. I would not exchange for him of St. 
Rambert, though he drove in the Bishop’s car- 
riage.” 

44 Well, make haste,” said the other In a low, 
satisfied voice. 44 Here is the storm again.” 
An 1, as she spoke once more, the clouds seem- 
ed to gather swiftly from every quarter, fro n 
the sea, from the plains, heaping dark clouds. 
The sarninerstorm burst over toe village, where 
there was a great frying and clatter; ail the,, 
bathers were euloylng their evening meal at 
open doors and windows; with kitchens in full 
play, with great talking and discussion. Some 
had brought their tables out into the street it- 
self, for the heat wasexoessive. fthd the lodgings 
for the most part close and overcrowded. There 
was a general shriek and flight : children scam- 
o^fed ; careful mtnagtres renialued to clear the 
board ; a great peal of thunder shook the air, 
and a swift whirlwind came eddying up with 
fierce dust and furious ousl mght. 

The storm did not last very long, and when it 
was over the sky cleared as suddenly as it h;ul 
overclouled; the cloud-banks sank away, and 
the sunset, which had been tranquilly going on 
through all the clatter and excite meut, came 
once more blazing gorgeously through the 
broken clouds and flooding the evening worl I. 
The drops of ralu on the clematis that overhung 
the garden door reflected this splendid light; 
«very stone was radiant. The very clapper 
*ouuded sweet and most mudcal In the clear 
and fragrant culm that followed the crash of 
angry clouds and storm. If the very wall was 
beautiful, the garden too was transfigured as 
Hugh walked In, admitted by Denise with her 
Apron over her head. 

44 Here you are ! What a storm ! ” says she ; 

* we»*e you caught in it? Mademoiselle has told 
as how you saved her. We have been frighten- 
ed. Mademoiselle our mistress has had a nerv- 
ous attack. That poor Casimlr had to go out 
in all the ‘rain for the doctor. Ah, we poor 
servants ! we are the same as our masters. 
Thunder disagrees with mejustas much as with 
our mistress. See how I tremble. And as for 
little Marie, the klthchenmald, she Is in the back 
cup board. She won’t come out.” 

Hugh might have showu more sympathy If 
he could have spoken more Frencn ; with some 
satisfaction he gathered, however, that he had 
not been missed. He nodded, and Donlse took 
it for grauted he agreed in all she said. Tne 
prince In the fairy tale Is conducted from cham- 
ber to chamber through jewelled and incandes- 
cent halls; my prince was only led under the 
vine trellis. But what Jewelled galleries could 
be more beautiful than these greeu and gar- 
landed loggias, through which the burning even- 
ing garden was shining lu clear, invigorating 
life ? As he came from under the vines, he saw 
a common monthly rose-tree, from every thorn 
of which a rainbow seemed to break and flash 
as Denise swept by with her heavy doth skirt. 
There was one rose of which tha oolors seemed 
to glow beyond light, deeper am dearer, aud 
more splendid than any words.' The flower 
burnt on, and Hugh stopped in admiration; 
Denise, however, pointed to the stable clock. 

44 Make haste,” she said, 44 dinner will be 
ready ; ” and the young man understood that he 
was to lose no time. Denise hurried on quickly 
to her Kitchen, past rose perfume aud sweet 
verbena and geranium leaves. Mademoiselle, 
however, did not come down to dinner, and 
Blanobe again did the honors. 


VI. 

Mademoiselle de Latouche was reported still 
indisposed next day. Only Mathilde an l 
Blanche were there when 1 Hugh, who had risen 
early, walked Into the breakfast-room from the 
garden. He had been down to the village, bath- 
ed, reconnoitred the place. 

Early as It was, all the bathers wore already 


out on the sands; and a strange aud motley 
crowd assembled. Roman figures standing 
draped, enjoying the horizon, reading the paper, 
and contemplating the sea before casting their 
long white togas aside an 1 venturing into the 
water. Ladles in sandalled feet, closely garbed 
In woollen stuffs, bunded and filleted like any 
Talllas and Cornelias out of a gallery of sta- 
tues; little noisy boys and girls playing on the 
shore or capering down from the bathing boxes, 
our ownohillreu piling their castle. It is all 
present as I write, the heave of the crisp hori- 
zon, the flash of brine, the faint sparkle of dis- 
tant promontories. People talk of being misun- 
derstood; sureiy they are moments when every 
grain of sand, every gleam of light, seems to 
respond to the uttermost need of one’s being, 
and to complete aul t > satisfy. 

Tne cheerfulness an l clatter of it all struck 
our friend Hugh; and, for the first time, he un- 
derstood that oeslles one’s life and one s habits 
there is such a thing as the state of mind Iq 
which people an l tueir neighbors habitually 
live. It Is q-ilte in le pendent of circa instances, 
and represents the measure from which they 
start.. Whether one state of mini Is m >re de- 
sirable than another was not the question ho 
asked himself. He hal been use l to lo >k with 
something like sc »rn upon anything that was 
goo l-humoure i and temp >rary : a stern realiza- 
tion of the terrors of life, and a he ivy plod along 
its pitfalls, had always seemed io him the 
most reasonable aspect to c m emplate. It ha l 
been his mother’s anJ his fUhor’s, it was his 
brothers’. 

Under all these cheerful influences he came 
back to the chateau whistling, with his hauls 
in his pockets, and prepired to eat, drink coffjc, 
and transact business; he passed old Pierre 
with clean .straw iu his sabots, cracking a cheer- 
ful morning whip. 

The beakfast was set out on the oil-skin 
table-over, a dish of pile 1-up fruit in the centre, 
bowls of coffee, and a lo if three feet long, from 
which Muhilde w is c itling liberal hunches. 
Blanche was breakfasting in the sunshine; she 
was sitting Just wher* the llghtfell upon the oax 
p irquet, she was still dressed in white, demure- 
ly sipping her b^wl of indk. Sue lo >k ;d a little 
pale, even younger thin the night before. 

44 Here Is the English gentlein in ! ” said Ma- 
thilde, looking up, and she opened the window 
to let their visitor in. As she did so, all the 
morning aureole, birds’ so igs, light fresh and 
renovating, rush d in, Mithilde shivered, but 
°hjoys l \ rtnd, belngCold, want off to get a shawl 
for Blanche, while the young lady answered 
H igh'.s Inquiries. 

|“ Here Is yo.tr aunt’s little fur tippet for you, 
my child,” said the klnl creature, coming back 
with so ne swan -down. 

“Think you, Mithille,” sill Blauche; “Mr. 
G)uriuy will not believe that I am no longer 
frightene l ; b it give ns something more to eat 
quickly, for tuts is a fast-d ly, an l I am hungry. 

I should like some more cream.” 

M a lernolselle Malhllde it irrie l off enchanted. 
Fast-day or feast-day, she never ate anything 
herself, but her pleasure was to provide for 
others ; an 1 this little Bl incite was very near 
her heart. Wno could help loving her? a soft, 
little wilful creature, with su 1 1 m spirits flam- 
Ing up, silent deep suppres-dons, all following 
one another so rapilly th it it was hard to say 
which of all these sunshines and tempests was 
Blanche herself. 

Tneu the little grey woman took some crumbs 
from the table and scattered them over tho gar- 
den pith that crossed the window. Aspurrov 
Immedl itely appeared ready to grapple with an 
enormous block of brea 1. 

44 Are you fon-.l of birds ? ” sal I Blanche ; 44 1 

am,” watching Hugh as he want ou with his 
breakfast. 44 There arc thrushes in th 3 garden 
of the convent where I w is brought up at, and 
a nightingale sings in Juno. I watch him un- 
der the tree. It is so pretty; one night we tried 
to steal out to listen to It, but the good mother 
punished us all next day.” 

44 How glad you must be to be at home ! ” 
said Hugh, who ha 1 finished his coffee. 44 Now 
you will be able to listen to nightingales as long 
as you like.” 

Blanche did not answer: she crimsoned up 
and then became very pule; even her pretty 
red lips seemed to turn white for a moment. 
44 Dm’t you know,” she began, then faltered. 
She was a-ways gentle, and generally deliberate 
In her movements, but ou this occasion some 
sudden Impulse made her stirt from her chair, 
spring swiftly to the window and out into the 
garden; tho birds in front of the wludow flew 
away frightened. 

Mathilde started ; Blanche had vanished. 
Hugh Gourlay was a little puzzled; ho looked 
at his companion, wondering what he had said 
amiss. The diligent little woman was still 
clearing away tne breakfast, and brashlog toe 
crumbs off the oilskin cover of the table. She 
seemed to avoid his glanc*. When Hugh g »t 
up aud walked Into the garden, lie saw Blanche, 
in her swan-id >wu tippet, sitting in the sunshine 
as quietly as if nothing had happened. 

Bsuches alternated with orange trees along 
the terrace, an 1 Blanche had chosen the 
sunniest. She sat quite still with her hands 
linked Into her sleeves, in the way she had 
learnt from the nuns. She was L>ok: ng Intently 
at the swaying b unch of a tree, from which 
some lilac dropping wosterias were hanging. 
H»r shadow never stirred upon Lhegruvfi walk. 
Beyond the terrace, iu the great meadow, the 
cows were standlug in their sombre c»its; 
beyond the cows, the old iron gates were closed 
against the world— “ jaunting by the highway.” 
It all looked secure and peaceful enough. As 
Hugh came up, the young Cnatelaluo moved 


ever so little and made a place for him on the 
bench beside her. 

“Tell me,” she said, sudlenly, “why did you 
come here ?” 

44 1 came on business,” sail Hugh. 

44 W uat business ? ” said Blauche, still looking 
at the westerla branch, where a little sparrow 
was swinging and swaying to a tune in his own 
brain. 

44 1 have to fin l a particular sort of machine,” 
said Hugh, 44 for wtiloh your father has left a 
model, I uuderstan i, an 1 I have to flni a poodle 
for my father. He thinks that is most Impor- 
tant of all, but I am very anxious to get the 
machine.” 

44 A m ichine ! A poodle ! ” said Blanche, look- 
ing at him with her wise yet innocent eyes. 

44 Have yoa come all this way fora poodle? I 
think I can help you; there Isa p>or woman lu 
the village whs has one to dispose of. His name 
Is Bism irk. H > a very big dog: I will have 
him brought here fir you. I caunot think how 
anyone can like digs. We cannot endure d>gs 
in this house. Tnere are none at the Convent; 
that is something g tine I.” 

Tnen he began telling her one dog story after 
another; he spice of colleys and terriers aud 
sheep dogs, warming to his subject as he went 
on; he brought a whole new world into his talk 
— a world of m »ors and of liberty, of adventure, 
a w >rld of nature. 

Never lu the course of h*»r short existence had 
little Blanche hear l any one speak la such a 
voice as this or heard such v hymn to natural 
things. Sh 3 heard of miracles, of ecstacles, of 
preserves and embroidery; she hal heard of 
pictures, of incense, of self-infliction and devo- 
tloi; b it of winds an l life an l libjrty and 
lab ir, free, en luring —she hal never heard 
a ly one speak in this way before. She tried to 
realise Hugh’s stories as they followed ; listening 
with averted eyes. O ice she raised them with 
a look that m vde him almost cease to speak, It 
was so c oustrainlu, in its veiled appeal. 44 Don’t 
tell me any rn >re,” It seemed to say. 

“I shill never hear such things again.” she 
said at last, In her slow English. 44 1 shall soon 
be gone fro n here, I think, bit I Rhall remem 
ber it all.” Tnen she sighed aud moved uneasily, 
and then folded her hands ouoe more, but he 
could see her little teuler fingers trembling. 

“Are you going to a pretty part of the 
country?” asked youug Gourlay, in his most 
m itter of fact tones. 

Hugh so >uted emotion and avoided it as 
Blanche avoided poo lies, an 1 his tone at oaoe 
froze her confidence, 

»*It is pretty enough.” she sai l, dryly, 44 but 
that will make little iiffjrenoe to me. Tne place 

I am going to is ’’—she stopped — 44 would not 

interest you,” she said. 

“ One can never tell,” said Hugh, 44 what will 
Interest another person, any more than one can 
tell what may be ah >.it to happen to oneself.” 

44 1 know very well what is before me,” sai l 
Mademoiselle de Latouche ; and Hugh vaguely 
smiled an l surmised, 

» 4 1 co ild tell you every day of all my life to 
come as long as I live if I choie,” continued tne 
girl, with a sal quiver in hjrslow voice ; 44 when 
you go b ick to your moors, to your do js, to your 
freo life, I shall be in my convent, at peace aud 
safe from the world and its teinpiatl jus.” She 
raised her wistful, magnetic eyes, as she spoke, 
with s inie wild yet mystical look in them that 
Hugh never forgot again. 

“ What do you mean ? ” he asked, Jin 4 a diffe- 
rent tone. 

“I am going to enter the Convent of the 
Sisters of the Holy Pilgrims, ”s il l little Blanche, 
in a low voice. Thou she said no more, but sat 
smoothing the fluff upon her tippet, mecha- 
nically stroking it down with her little fingers. 

The bewildere l Englishman remained on the 
bench beside her — watching her iu surprise anl 
painful interest. He begin presently to question. 
Contrary to her wont, she answered all his ques- 
tions with the greatest readiness an 1 simplicity. 
Yes, it was of her own free will she was going 
in. Her aunt wUhel it, an 1 so did M. le Curd, 
and ner father wished it, so they said ; and what 
else could she do? Once she had thought of 
marrying a young man her father had approved, 
but he died: she had only seen him twice, but 
she always woro his portrait, aud she pointed to 
the locket on her arm. He was something like 
— she stopped again and went on to speak of 
the convent. She loved the sisters; they were 
kinder than anybo lyel*e except pour Mathilde. 

44 Aud it Is a beautiful life,” said the little 
thing seriously, 44 to pray, to singda the chapel, 
to be good au 1 loved by all the saints, and to 
spend one’s life for the good of others, praying 
for them. Pei haps,” she said, clasping her 
ban is thoughtfully, 44 some other girl will profit 
by my prayers aud find happiness — my happi- 
ness.” 

H igh was too much shocked and frighteued 
to know what to say at the moment, and before 
he could make up his mind Mathilde came 
flying ou». upon the terrace. Mademoiselle desired 
to see him, she said ; would he please come at 
once ? — she did not like waiting. The Curd de 
St. Rambert was expected, and she was already 
vexed by his delay. 

M. lo Card de St. Rambert took a special 
Interest in the fate of little Blanche. The little 
thing would probably inherit her aunt’s fortune 
as well as her father’s possessions : let them 
beware of scheming fortuue-hunter.s, ready to 
devor the puor innooeut; let them accent with 
a good heart the safe protection that the Church 
extends to those holy women who are filled with 
noble aspirations, and turn t> her for safety and 
refuge. Blanche ha 1 been sent lo tne cuuveut, 
by his advice, for her education. She seemed to 
have a vocation ! let them beware how they 


dlscvura'el it! Tnis wa3 the Cird of St. Rim- 
bert’s advice. 

The Curd de St. Joyeux had nearly been 
denied the house lu disgrace for havin' shown 
so little sympithy when his aivlce w is asked 
concerning B anche’s future. 44 M irry her, 
Midame,” he had been churlish enough to say; 

44 And some good young fellow to make a home 
for her. Hers does not seem to me a character 
matured for a cloister life. She his movements, 
sublime movements of piety and fervor ; but that 
is a mere pissing phase lu her young soul. Some 
people are thus constitute I, an 1 1 d > not s ay that 
they are by any means tho worst. Now, there la 
M* le Vicaire, if you ask me; he seems eminently 
out out for religious life. H j U now arranging 
the details of another procession next Taursday : 
it will be most striking.” 

M idemolselle d 3 L itonche m 1 st hare boon In 
a c iprlclous mo 3 1 th it day. M ithll le le 1 H igh 
into a sort of ante-room, where she begged him 
to wait while she went In and aniimuceJ him. 
The time seemed a little long, anl th3 young 
m m walke 1 to the win low and loukel out. It 
was a win low which opened on one of the 
twisted bulooles, an l from whence he could 
see the garden, and the terrace, anl the orange 
trees all mappe 1 o it before him; anl as he 
looted he saw that M. le Uur5 de St. Rimbert 
had come up an l sat do wn oa the bench where 
lie had been sitting. Little Blanche was still 
there, listening with avertel face to the Curd, 
who was speaking with unotl >n and m ich 
action of the han Is. T ten she su llenly started 
away, and set off running along the orange 
trees, and the Cure crossed towards th3 house. 
Mithilde also cam? out of anatjeinlug room, 
looking somewhat confused. 

44 Well ! ” said Hugh. 

Mathilde shook her heal. M idemolselle had 
change 1 her mini; she could not receive him 
that morning. 

It afierw irds occurre 1 to Hugh that this had 
been a little ruse of the housekeeper’s to gel 
himoitofthe way before the priest’s arrival. 
Mathilda hurrie l him down by a different stair- 
case to that by which she had brought him. 

VII. 

Until he hal heard her story, Blanche had 
seemed to Hu'h Just a young lady like any 
other; now, when he looked out into this 
flower-garden all a-bloom, and watchel the 
little thing’s play and bright antics aud heard 
her sweet voice, some other chord was struck, 
and there seemed a strange meaning to it all. 
After that first explanation, little Blanoue 
seemed to trouble herself no mire abuat her 
fate; but whit curious things meanings are ! 
This future was like a shalow creeping over a 
summer diy, so Hugh thought; like the me- 
lancholy reverheratiou of a voice ca liug gaily 
across an empty court. Tne more often Blanche’s 
laugh sounded, the more sally this eoh > seenqed 
to sounl 

How quio cly people get use! lo the thing* 
that they like! H ibits of tranquil intirmey 
are, perhaps, the most inslJlou< of all. Tuey 
seem so easy, so harmlessly absorbing, why 
should they not continue tor ever ? Great 
events, won lerful successes, deserving triumphs, 
those may be for other-*, but for ours fives we 
ask but little: the po iceful satisfaction, the 
parson you expect, tho hour you love best 
returning a;ain and again. One is told of the 
vanity of human wishes, but people do not 
surely apply so grand a name to anything so 
unimportant as tne opening of a door, the quiet 
daily entrance of one person or another 

These two y >ung people were thrown into a 
strange companionship. Made mu. sol le de Litou- 
che for once w.us really ill, and Loo much 
absorbel in her symptoms to trouble herself 
about what was goiug ou in the house. From 
what H. had said, she hal taken it for granted 
that Mr. Gourlay was an old manufacturer. 
Mathilde iunocently answered all Mademoi- 
selle’s questions. He was qu.et, gave no trouble, 
was out most of the day ; this was all the 
account she gave. He was anxious to go as 
soon as he had been allowed to see the ma- 
chine. 

But Mademoiselle was Arm. No, not until she 
had seen him and male her bargain would she 
oonsent to let Hugh go or carry off tho inodeL 
Mathilde had the key ; let her Keep It for the 
present. 

The days went by so peacefully that there was 
nothing to dwell upou. Tney used tospenilong 
hours on the terrace, nothing happening except 
that the cows came crossing the field, or the 
shadow of tne sun-dial travelled across the disc. 
One night Blanche persuaded Mathilde to come 
down to the beach. They walkei down the great 
avenue, of which the trees looked s> tall in the 
moonlight. As they reached the gate that led 
to the roal, the two priests were passing along 
on their way from the church; their buckles 
gleamel iu ths moonlight. It was a lovely, vast 
night; that strange harmony which is not sound, 
which is not silence, was vibrating everywhere. 
Tne moon was slowly winning a silver 
victory, anl conquering realm after realm 
of sand, anl down, and sea; now the church 
spire itself is woo, the marble step and the 
open door, through which you see tho dim 
lamp burning at the altar-rail. Tnere within all 
is still, mysterious, aud voiceless ; but without, 
how the sky flushes — what dimmed glory of 
starlight seems waiting for a signal lo burst 
into life! H. was sitting among shadow* ; the 
husband and wife were walking slowly aloug 
the trellis wall; sometimes a star rose above 
Its leafy Hue, sometimes a veil seem jd to fall 
gently upon all this mystery. I stw the trio 
from the castle from my window us they passed 
I on their way to the beach. 
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The sea lay quite still In the moonlight, and 
only streaked by some long back lines that 
came rolling in strangely, with a dull monotony 
of calm and sound. Hugh had once heard an 
oratorio given in the town-hall at York, and 
the night brought it back to his mind. He had 
forgotten the music, but he could remember 
the impression that it made, the sense of dis- 
tance, the harmonious concords breaking 
through the modulation of vaguer notes. Here 
was the oratorio ag^iu. “ It frightens me,” said 
Blanche ; “ but how beautiful it is ! ” High 
overhead rode the pale moon, a pervading 
melody falling upon the waves, the cliffs darkly 
enclosing all, the stars shining against their 
crests. 

Mathilde stood gazing at the black lines in 
the sea. “There will be a storm to-night,” she 
said. 

Blanche turned, with alow, softslgh. “Come, 
there is a boat putting off. How I should like 
to row out into the moonlight 1 ” 

When one is young, impressions come like 
beautiful tunes, easy to remember, with melody 
caressing and entrancing. Each year adds mean- 
ing upon meaning to every feeling, accompani- 
ment to every loving tune, and presently it is 
no longer one exquisite air, but a great con- 
certed movement that carries us away ; each 
note seems complicated and enchorded into 
others. Hugh and Blanche were young, uncom- 
plicated as yet ; they had not six weeks’ expe- 
rience between them, for Blanche in her cou- 
vent had scarcely seen less of the world than 
Hugh among his throbbing engines. The music 
that was sounding in their ears, on this mys- 
terious night, was a very sweet one. 

“I think 1 could remain looking at the waves 
for years,” said Blanche. “Ah! what a pity 
that the convent windows do not look upon the 
seal” 

“The convent windows will not show you 
much worth looking at, I should think,” said 
Hugh, turning cr* ssly away. 

“ That is the reason of it,” said Blanche stop- 
ping short. “The convent is a friend who 
comes to detach us from the things of this world, 
its vanities, its pleasures, aud heartlessness.” 
She spoke with a cold yet passionate earnest- 
ness, and waited for him to answer. 

“ Do you think there are no troubles in life ? ” 
said Hu<h, with his hands in his pockets, mut- 
tering between his teeth. “ Real troubles with 
some heart in them, instead ot flimsy metaph- 
ors and fancy penances inflicted by old women.” 
Blanche flushed furiously. 

“ I must never speak to you again, if you speak 
to me like that,” she said. They had walked up 
to the boats. 

At this time a boat was putting out to sea, 
and the two fishermen to whom it belonged 
were struggling with ropes and cords and fish- 
baskets ; a boy was leaping in and out, hauling 
and pushing. The weird moonlight fell upon 
their faces ; a woman with a child in her arms 
stood silently near, watching their progress. 

“ We are ready,” said the elder man, coming 
up to where the woman was standing; “good- 
night, my girl ; go home ; there is nothing to 
fear.” He gave her a loud kiss, and leapt into 
the boat ; it shoved off with a dull splash, and 
went rapidly tossing across the back waves. 
The woman suddenly burst out crying, and kiss- 
ed her baby again and again. 

They found some one expecting them when 
they reached home. Blanche’s poodle was sit- 
ting on the door-step. It was a present, she 
said, laughing. Hugh must accept it; a big 
white poodle dog, nicely curled and frilled, with 
a string tied to its muzzle. It had pink eyes, 
and an innocent black nose like a button. Its 
wide-spread paws were ornamented with ele- 
gant little tuffs; its tall ended in a tassel. The 
old peasant woman who had brought it was 
gazing wistfully at the foolish blinking eyes 
that returned her glances with so much truthful 
affection. 

The poodle slept in a corner of Hugh’s bed- 
room all that night; about two o’clock in the 
morning, to the consternation of the household, 
he roused the whole place with his howls. Hugh 
quieted him as best he could, but the conse- 
quences were serious. Mademoiselle had been 
awakened; her indignation was not to be de- 
scribed. 

When Hugh came doWn to breakfast he found 
Mathilde pale, with red eyes, as red as Bis- 
marck’s own. Blanche nervous, uneasy, start- 
ing at every sound. No one could describe the 
scene that Mademoiselle had given them. M. 
le CurG had been sent for. They had been up 
all night. 

“ Oh ! sir ! ” said Mathilde, giving him his coffee 
with a trembling hand; “how am I to tell 
you ? ” 

“I will tell him,” said little Blanche, coming 
up. “ My aunt is cruel : she says that you must 
not stay, that you must take Bismarck, and that 
I am never to see you agaiu,” said the girl in a 
cold, dull voice. 

“ Nonsence,” said Hugh. “ Of course I must 
go if your aunt wishes it. I shall go home with 
Bismarck : for many reasons it is the best thing 
I can do. But if you will let me come back,” he 
said, looking at her steadily. . . “ I will come 
this day week. . . 

Blanche’s eyes were cast down : she flushed 
up, said something unintelligible, and rau out 
of the room, as the priest entered with blandest 
politeness. Mademoiselle de Latouche’s indis- 
position was so grave, that she regretted being 
obliged to inform her friend that she should not 
be able to transact the business upon which he 
had come. “The coach leaves at three, I be- 
lieve,” said the Cure. 

Hugh got up and bowed very stiffly. 

«I had already made up my mind to leave 


the chateau,” said he. « Perhaps, as you pass 
the village, you would kindly secure my place.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” said the Abb6. 

While Hugh was travelling back to his home, 
little Blanche was flitting away under the trees 
towards the meadow ; she was pacing restlessly 
on and on, no longer lingering in the autumnal 
sunshine, scarcely taking pains to hold up her 
long white dress as it flowed upon the ground. 
But the place was so trim and crisply kept that 
there was but little to soil her skirt. She was 
not herself somehow, less to-day than she had 
ever been ; its radiance and peaceful complete- 
ness seemed a long way from her; some sudden 
revulsion of feeling had filled her grey eyes with 
tears ; she seemed to beloug to the place as rhe 
had never belonged to it before, to feel that 
she had never been conscious enough of all 
the beautiful things, the memories, the childish 
hopes which had come to her there. Yes, 
there in that hollow she had once come with 
her father, holding his hand, and she could re- 
member him standing in the gateway and call- 
ing to her. It was his wish that she was follow- 
ing now. M. le CurG de St. Rambert has told 
her so. How could she judge ? A poor girl who 
has known nothing of life, who had seen no 
one, been nowhere; “and yet they might have 
waited,” said little Blanche bitterly to herself. 
“ My aunt is unhappy at parting from me ; she 
is too good to care for mere personal feeling ; but 
it will be terrible for Mathilde when I am gone.” 
Then she began to think about the convent ; 
she could eee it all quite plain, and hear the 
nuns’ voices through the rustling of the trees, 
and the novices’ parlor with its two or three 
books, the altar to the Virgin, the cupboards, 
the straw chairs, and the window in the pas- 
sage. 

“ Good-bye ! ” sister Marie Alba had said, 
tha morning she came away, in her melancho- 
ly voice ; “ have you seen the good mother and 
taken leave ? ” 

Then three novices had come in aud sister 
Angelique, with a long flying veil, all saying 
farewell. “We shall see you again, my beloved, 
and then you will stay with us,” the too nuns 
had said. 

Sister Frangoise had been putting linen in the 
cupboard, great heavy sheets with blue lines, 
the doors were open with the crosses on the 
corner panels. Fran$oise had turned her pale 
nose (“ Will mine look like that ? ” wondered 
Blanche) : « Before you go, dear angel your eyes 
are so clear, look at my silver ring, tell me whet- 
her it is bent. I showed it to Sister Catherine, 
but she cannot see anything amiss, and yet, by 
holding it to the light, does it not appear some- 
what flattened, just by the silver heart? ” 

Blanche had taken the ring and the chain 
with its mythical symbols of hearts and flames 
into her hand. “ What does it signify whether 
it is bent or not, Sister Franyoise ? ” she asked. 

“It matters — it matters a great deal ; why the 
good mother herself — I shall ask M. le CurG next 
time he comes. Dear child, you are not going 
away in the convent dress ? ” 

“ She has leave to wear it,” said the sister 
Angelique. “ It is a special grace, for her own 
clothes are not come from the dress-maker’s.” 

So it all came back to her, Blanche thought, 
with a sting of self-reproach : how familiar and 
kind whose faces were ! Perhaps that was why 
Mathilde, with her worn looks, seemed more 
like home to her than her auut, herself comfor- 
table and handsome in that well-appointed 
room ; and then Blanche thought of a life devot- 
ed, oi highest impulse on earth leading to glori- 
ous reward in heaven, so they told her, so the 
CurG had told her just now ; but would there not 
still be time in another year ? she wanted to 
wait for the fGte next month ; she wanted leave 
to keep a dog lu the convent; she wanted — what 
did she want? She thought of the fisherman’s 
wife the night before, ot the sea, of the moon- 
light : everything seemed to hurt, to tear her in 
every direction; she need not determine yet, 
not yet — not yet. 

The CurG was still on the terrace, but she 
brushed past him without speaking. 

This much Blanche felt that she must do, 
she must see him agaiu, to say good-bye to her 
friend, and give him the thing that he wished 
for : this much was her right. She had not 
talked to Hugh all those long hours without be- 
ing somehow carried away from her old bound- 
aries, never to return to them, never again. 

Had Blanche ehosen ? She knew not what 
she had chosen. She was in a miserable state 
of doubt and indecision. Sbe.felt herself watch- 
ed ; Denise was for ever in her way ; the CurG 
of St. Ramberi,»was always there. - 

One day Bismarck’s former owner, who had 
been hovering about the terrace for some time, 
came up to Blanche as she passed on her way 
frofn mass. Denise sharply told her to make 
way, but Madame Roullot persisted. The gentle- 
man who had bought the dog was come back, 
and had he brought good news of poor Bibi ? 

Blanche had sent a message to our children to 
come up and walk in the garden of the chateau 
whenever they liked; they were English — that 
was enough to make them her friends. One day 
the whole company straggled up along the dusty 
road, Albinia flitting a-head with her Binnie 
clinging to her skirts. The Major carried the 
little one, and Marjory aud Anne proudly bore 
their provisions in their little baskets ; the 
homeliest fare, short bread and rolls, and milk 
in a stone Jug. They found a tea-table, an old 
leaf-besprinkled bench among crisp autumnal 
avenues ; they made a centre-piece of daisies in 
a saucer. A few brown leaves dropped inio 
their cups, but they rendered them all the more 
intoxicating. Children love open air, they love 
play, and they love their elders to look on at 
their gambols. As we all sate round, resting 


after our hot toll, we sat a figure advancing along 
the avenue ; it came out of an old shed which 
had been built against the wall not far from 
where we were sitting, 

“ Who is it ? ” said H. “ Is it a nun or a pea- 
sant woman ? ” 

It was some one dressed in a coiffe and a long 
white floating veil over a grey serge dress ; this 
person, whoever it was, advanced a little way, 
then went back, then came forward again . . . . 

The pupils in the convents of the sisters of 
the Holy Pilgrims wear a very singular and un- 
becoming dress ; it is made of grey merinos, 
plainly cut, with loose long sleeves falling upon 
their hands. The young faces aie enclosed in 
white caps with narrow frills, to which are at- 
tached black floating veils, which give them 
somewhat the appearance of nuns themselves. 
This dress is not becoming, but there are those 
for whom the quaint sobriety only serves as a 
foil. Blanche de Latouche was certainly one 
of these. Neither caps, nor veils, nor prim grey 
robes could shade her sudden beauty ; the soft 
eyes pierced through quills of any depth, and 
veils far thicker than the gauze that was float- 
ing along the garden pathway. The veiled 
apparition was not a nun — it was Blanche, in 
her convent school-girl dress. Some feeling had 
made her put it on to-day. She knew that 
Hugh would be coming. This was the day he 
had promised to come. All day long she had 
been expecting him ; all day long she had been 
making up her mind quietly, with gentle per- 
versity, that she would help him to get what he 
wanted ; that her farewell gift to him should be 
this model, upon which he had set his heart. 
It was hers — her father had left it to her; this 
much she knew, she had a right to lig£ own as 
yet. It was for that she had taken the key from 
the shelf where it lay in Mathilde’s cup- 
boards neatly docketed with the others. She 
had comedown to assure herself that all was 
right — that the lock would turn. She feared she 
knew not what. She half expected the Arch- 
bishop, armed with all the thunders of the 
Church, to appear, and carry it off under his 
arm. Suddenly she saw the little conclave look- 
ing on with wide, open eyes. She had never 
spoken to us before, but as she came forward 
gently towards us, skirting the path as a child 
might have done — 

Albinia went to meet her. « I am glad to 
welcome you,” Blanche said prettily in English. 
“I hope Mr. Gouriay gave you our message. 
Any time my aunt will be glad to see you at 
the chateau. Have you enough milk ? Can we 
send you anything from the house ? Will not 
the children like to play upon the terrace ? — 
there is a fine prospect.” 

She said it all so kindly, and with such cor- 
dial grace, that we could not refuse; and so it 
happened that when Hugh Gouriay came walk- 
ing up from the inn to the ch&teau after his 
week’s absence, he found us all comfortably 
Installed in the meadow in front of the house. 
The children were playing a game — Marjory, 
Anne, Dodo, and Binnie — at their four corners 
of the world. Blanche stood in the centre, glee- 
ful, clapping her hands as she darted from one 
side to another. The children laughed, and flew 
with all their hearts in the game, holding hands, 
capering here and there. 

They were all in the midst of their play when 
Hugh came up. I saw him look very strange, 
and hurry suddenly across the grass ; the chil- 
dren began to shout and to cry out that he must 
join them. 

“ Blanche is puss ! Blanche is puss ! Take 
care ! ” cried little Dodo, tumbling across his 
path. Some spirit seemed to set them all flying 
and capering across the meadow, and Blanche 
suddenly darted ahead, yn and out, and round 
from tree to tree, from bush to bush. The light 
figure flew; the.children followed in the hottest 
happjpst excitement. , 

Mathilde appeared upon the terrace. I saw 
Mademoiselle herself, with one of her priests, 
was looking out of her tower windows. 

As Blanche started off she passed close to 
Hugh. “I want you,” she said; then Hugh, 
with a child on his shoulder, set off running too, 
and the whole party vanished under the nut 
trees. We could hear their voices ringing on 
long after they had disappeared. 

Blanche led the way by the covered path to- 
wards the shed ; there she suddenly stopped 
short, and all the children surrounded her, call- 
ing out that she caught. 

She turned to Hugh, panting, and blushing, 
and breathless; “I knew you would come. 
Here,” she said, « take this key — it is the key 
of this shed, where the model is kept ; I want 
you to have it. It is farewell gift from a friend 
— a true, true friend. You can bring two men to- 
night and carry the machine away. It is mine ; 

I may still give it to you.” 

“ Still give it ! ” said Hugh, very pale. “ What 
does this mean ? What is this veil ? Blanche” 
.... he could scarcely speak the words. 

“ It is my old school dress,” said Blanche, 
smiling, and still breathless. I am not yet a 
nun. I have asked for delay. The CurG of Joy- 
eux posted my lettters. My aunt’s director will 
be angry, but that I cannot help.” 

Once more she would have started off shyly. 

“ Ah ! I am caught ! ” she cried. A straggling 
thorny rose hung over the roof of the shed ; her 
long flying veil was twisted in the branch. She 
was a prisoner, for her veil was securely fasten- 
ed to her cap and her thick coils of hair. 

Hugh tried in vain to disentangle it. All his 
fingers were trembling still ; he had feared he 
had come too late. 

“ If Mathilde were here, she could untie the 
string,” said Blanche. 

“Make haste! make haste ! ” “Here is the 


CurG running after us,” cried the children ex- 
citedly. 

“ Cut it ! ” cried Blanche, impatiently ; « cut 
the string; it fastens the cap and the veil too.” 

Hugh pulled out his big knife, and in an in- 
stant had snipped the cap-string, and with the 
string the veil gave way, and Blanche, spring, 
ing free once’, more, shook all her beautiful 
sunshine of hair in a glistening mist over her 
shoulders ; then she turned, laughing and blush- 
ing, to thank him. The cap lay on the ground 
in the sunshine. 

“ Mademoiselle Bla-an-an-che ; ” sang Ma- 
thilde in the distance, calling, “ your aunt wants 
you.” 

“O, she is a fairy princess,” sang Binnie 
dancing about madly, and clapping his hands. ’ 

The two 4 looked at each other. They had for. 
gotten the children’s presence. “ O, think well 
of it ! ” he was saying. “Leave all this behind. 
Come with me — come home to your home in 
England. I will take care of you.” He spoke in 
a voice that seemed to carry Blanche away by 
its reality— by its natural might of tender pro- 
tection. “ Do you hear me ? You frightened 
me dreadfully,” said Hugh. “Speak, Blanche. 
Give me your hand.” 

As if in a dream, she put her hand in his. The 
children had begun a new song and set off danc- 
ing along the avenue ; the two, still hand-in- 
hand, walked on, following unconsciously. Little 
Majory dropped all the daisies out of her nose- 
gay in their path as she ran ; little Dodo picked 
up a pretty golden leaf and threw it at Blan- 
che’s white skirt. They all turned down a side 
alley. The curG de St. Rambert, comiug up to 
the place where they had been standing, only 
found the cap lying in the sunshine, and the 
long veil still floating from a branch. 

In those days marriages between Catholics 
and Protestants were not so strictly for- 
bidden as how. Hugh had a battle to fight, but 
we all know what happened when the Prince 
drew his sword. 

My hero won his bride. Blanche married him 
as soon as she came of age. Old Mr. Gouriay 
was enchanted. Ben and Bathurst both mar- 
ried also, soon after Hugh. 

Blanche is very happy at Gilwick. She is far 
the sweetest of the three brides. She is a great 
favorite with her fatherdn- law, and since her 
doming Bismarck has ceased to regret Nor- 
mandy. 


AH, LITTLE MAIDEN ! 


Ah, little maiden, frank and fair, 

With rosy lips apart. 

With sunbeams glinting in your hair, 

And sunshine at your heart I 
Glad sounds about your senses rise, 

That have no voice for me ; 

Blithe visions dance before your eyes, 
That mine may never see. 

And are the flowers so rare, love ? 
And is the day so bright ? 

For me the boughs are bare, love P 
And chill descends the night. 

Ah, me ! I mind me of a time, 

Deep in the buried past, 

When I, too, dwelt in that sweet clime. 
Wherein your lot is cast ; 

When fragrance floated on the breeze, 
When heaven bent blue above, 

And every wild bird in the trees. 

Sang still of hope aud love. 

Dead are those flowers so rare, love, 
And dimmed that day so bright. 

For me the boughs are bare, love, 
And chill descends the night. 

Grim clouds came up, and overspread 
The heaven with sullen grey ; 

The roses drooped, the fragrance fled, 

The breezes died away. 

And now, of all the happy throng, 

One bird is left alone, 

To sing a broken-hearted song 
Of joys for ever flown. 

Dead are those flowers so rare, love, 
And dimmed that day so bright. 

For me the boughs are bare, love, 
And chill descends the night. 


SAVED BY LOVE. 


CHAPTER 1. 

« I tell you, Squire, I can’t pay. When first 
I took the little farm from you, I laid out my 
money in improvements on the land — mostly 
by your suggestion, aud with an understanding 
that I should have a long lease ; but at the end 
of my term, Farmer Crowther offers a larger 
rent for the farm, and you turn me and^ my 
wife and child out on the world, penniless.” 

The speaker was a tall, dark man, with thick, 
bushy whiskers, and a bronzed face, and was, 
in appearance, ev c ry inch an English yeo- 
man. 

Seated opposite to him, in a comfortable easy 
chair, was Squire Wolfhurst — a short, spare man 
of about sixty, dressed in a suit of black. He 
was very bald, which give his sloplug forehead 
a look of height that it really did not possess. 
As he listened to Grayling’s pleading, he leant 
back in his chair, nodding his head in time to 
the rising and falling of the man’s voice. 

“ My dear Mr. Grayling, what has all this to 
do with me ? ” he asked, in silvery tones. “ H 
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Is it 


I hope you are not annoyed at the disrespect- 
ful manner in which I spoke of your exceedingly 
pretty little prayer-book,” says Muiraven 
breaking the ice for her. 

4 ‘Itis not mine,” she answers briefly; “it 
belonged to Tommy’s mother. I am keeping it 
for him.” s 

44 Indeed ! that makes it interesting, 
long since she died ? ” 

“ Nearly a twelvemonth. I have several of 
her little possessions — a photograph amongst 
the number.” 

44 What, of — of — the child’s father?” 

44 1 conclude so.” 

44 You must take great care of it. It may 
prove of the utmost use some day in tracing his 
parentage.” 

44 So I think. His poor mother had been so 
utterly deserted that the only clue she could 
give me was the name (which she had dis- 
covered to be false) by which the man who 
betrayed her called himself. I wonder, if I ever 
meet that man or discover his identity, whether 
I should be bound to give up the child to him. 
What is your opinion, Lord Muiraven ? ” 

“You set me rather a difficult task, Mrs. 
Mordaunt. It so entirely depends upon whether 
the father will be anxious to assume his guardian- 
ship or not. He could claim the boy, of course, 
if he could prove his right to do so ; but the 
greater probability is, that he would deny the 
relationship. Had he had any intention of 
acting the part of a parent to his child, he 
would never have abandoned the mother.” 

44 You think so — it is your real opinion ? ” she 
demands eagerly. 

“I think every one must think so. Poor little 
Tommy is most fortunate to have fallen into 
your hands. You may depend upon it, you will 
never be troubled by a gratuitous application 
for him.” 

44 How hard-hearted some 
sighs. 

44 They are brutes ! ” replies her companion 
determinately ; and Irene is more puzzled than 
before. 

44 Lord Muiraven 
again. 

44 1 am all attention, Mrs. Mordaunt.” 

“If I were to arrive accidentally, at the 
knowledge of who is the child’s father, and 
found he was not aware of the fact of his 
existence, ought I to make it known to him ? ” 

44 Certainly ! ” 

44 You are sure ? ” 

44 Quite sure ’—unless you wish to injure both 
parent and child. However kind and good you 
may be to him, no one can care for a boy, or 
advance his interests in life, as a father can: 
and life, under the most favorable circumstances 
will be a serious thing for poor little Tommy. 

If you are to keep him, I am sorry he is not a 
girl. I am afraid you will find him trouble- 
some by-and-by.” 

“ 1 have no fear of that— only of his being 
taken away from me. Still— if you consider it 
would be rights 


men are ! ” she 


she commences 


44 Do you know who his father is, then? ” 

44 1 think I do; but, please, don’t mention it 
again : it is quite a secret.” 

44 Weil, if I were in that man’s place I should 
think that you were wronging me : but it is a 
matter of opinion. Tommy’s father may — 
and probably will— be only too glad to leave him 
in your hands.” 

44 But if it were you ? ” 

44 If it were me, I should prefer to look after 
my own child : I should not feel Justified in 
delegating the duty to another. I should con- 
sider it the only reparation that lay in my 
power to make him ; and any one who deprived 
me of it, would rob me of the means of exhibit- 
ing my penitence.” 

This burst of eloquence decides her. Sorely 
as she will mourn his loss, she dares not keep 
Tommy’s parentage a secret any longer. If he 
belongs to Lord Muiraven, to Lord Muiraven he 
must go. But she hardly dares to think what 
Fen Court will look like when both of them are 
lost to view again. 

44 How you have been crying ! ” remarks her 
husband the next day, as she issues from her 
morning- room, and unexpectedly confronts 
him. 

44 It is no matter,” she answers evasively as 
she tries to pass him to go upstairs. She is 
vexed he has commented on her appearance 
for the housekeeper is standing in the hall at 
the same time. 

44 But it does signify,” he continues pertina- 
ill°? ” ly * * What is the reason of lfc ? Are you 

“Not in the least; but I have been turning 
over old letters and papers this morning — and 
it is never a pleasant task to undertake. I 
shall be all right again by luncheon time.” And 
she escapes to the shelter of her bedroom. 

44 Lor, Colonel ! how Inconsiderate you are, 
questioning Madam about the whys and where- 
fores of everything ! ” ejaculates Mrs. Quekett. 
44 As if a lady could turn over her stock of 
treasures— her little tokens and bits of hair 
and old love-letters, without bringing the tears 
to her eyes. You’ve no knowledge at all of 
women, Colonel, and it seems to me you’ve 
quite forgotten you ever were young yourself*” 

“ But to see her eyes so red as that ! ” ex- 
claims Colonel Mordaunt. 

44 Bless you ! do you think when you marry 
a woman, you walk at once into all her troubles 
and secrets, past, and present, and to come ? 
Colonel, you’ve the least discrimination of any 
man I ever knew. She might just as well ex- 
pect you to turn out the bundle of your past 
life — and there’d be a pretty kettle of Ash if 
you did— that I know ! ” 

“You have the most extraordinary habit, 


Quekett, of talking of one’s private affairs in 
public places. I wish you’d remember where 
you are.” 

44 Very well, Colonel ; that’s a hint for me to 
go. But I couldn’t help putting in a word for 
Mrs. Mordaunt. You mustn’t expect too much 
of her. She’s yours— be content with that. 
Wiser men than you have found it best, before 
now, to keep their eyes half shut.” And with 
that, Mrs. Quekett, picking up a thread here 
and a scrap of paper there, disappears quite 
naturally into the morning-room. Irene, mean 
while, is bathing her eyes in cold water. She 
has really been only occupied in turning over 

old papers — the papers that concern Tommy 

and trying to write a letter to Lord Muiraven 
on the subject, which shall tell all she wishes 
him to know, in language not to plain. But 
she has found the task more difficult tha.i she 
anticipated ; ugly things look so much more 
ugly when they are written down in black and 
white. She has made five or six attempts, and 
they are all in the waste-paper basket. As she 
comes downstairs to luncheon, looking quite 
herself again, and passes through the morning- 
room, her eyes catch sight of these same frag- 
mentary records lying lightly one upon the 
other, and she thinks how foolish it was of her 
to leave them for any one to read who passed 
that way. The gong is sounding in the hall, and 
the gentlemen’s voices are heard from the 
dining-room ; so she gathers the torn sheets of 
paper hastily together, and thrusting them into 
a drawer of her davenport, turns the key upon 
them until she shall have an opportunity of 
destroying them more thoroughly. But she 
cannot imagine what makes her husband so 

silent and constrained, during lunch that day 

and concludes something must be going wrong 
with the farm, and trusts Philip is not going to 
break through his general rule of keeping out- 
door worries for out-door consideration ; or that 
Philip is not going to develop a new talent for 
indulging In the sulks — which appears to be 
the likeliest solution of the change at present. 


The next day Is the one fixed for Lord Mulr- 
aven’s departure, and the Colonel no longer 
presses him to stay. 

As breakfast is concluded and the carriage is 
ordered round to convey him and his portman- 
teau to the station, Irene remembers her at- 
tempted letter of the day before, and feels sorry 
that it proved a failure. She foresees a greater 
difficulty in writing to him through the post, 
and does not even know where to address him. 
Colonel Mordaunt has fidgeted off to the stables 
to worry the grooms into harnessing the horses 
at least ten minutes before the time that they 
were ordered to be ready ; and (except for Tom. 
my, who interrupts the conversation at every 
second word) she is left alone with their guest. 

“Do you know,” she commences timidly, “ I 
wanted to speak to you, Lord Muiraven, before 
you went — that is to say, I have something ra- 
ther particular to tell you.” 

44 Have you ? Oh, tell it now ! ” he exclaims 
eagerly, his hopes rising at the idea that she 
has plucked up courage to allude to the past. 

44 1 could not — It would take too much time ; 
besides, It is a subject on which I would much 
rather write to you.” 

44 Will you write to me ? ” 

44 1 did write yesterday — only I tore up the 
letter.” 

44 What a shame ! Whatever it was, why did 
you not let me have it? ” 

44 1 could not satisfy myself : it was too hard 
task. Only— should I be able to do so— where 
may I address to you ? ” 

44 To the St. James’s Club, or Berwick Castle. 
My letters will always be forwarded from either 
place.” 

44 Forwarded ! Are you not going to London, 
then?” 

4 Only for a day or two. I leave England 
next week for India.” 

44 India ! What should take you there ? ” 

44 Hopelessness, Irene ! ” 

44 Hush ! ” 

44 Mamma, why did gentleman call you Reny ?” 
interposes Tommy from the folds of her dress. 

44 Forgive me,” he murmurs, 44 1 am very 
careless. What takes me to India, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, is idleness and love of change. Last au- 
tum I spent in the United States ; this I hope 
to do pig-sticking in Bengal ; and the next will 
probably find me in Tasmania. What would 
you have me do ? I am independent, restless and 
in need of excitement ; and there is nothing to 
keep me at home.” 

44 Your father, Lord Muiraven ! ” 

44 My father knows that lam never so little 
discontented as when I am travelling, and so he 
consents to it. And he has my brother. And I 
have — no one.” 

44 But India I such an unhealthy climate. I 
thought nobody went there for choice.” 

44 On the contrary, to go there for choice is the 
only way to enjoy the country. I can return 
whenever I like, you know. And as to the clim- 
ate, it cannot be worse than that of New York, 
where the hot weather sweeps off its sixty head 
day.” 

“And you will return— when ? ” 

“In about six months, I hope, that is when 
the hot season recommences. I do not go alone. 
A cousin of ray own, and a very jolly fellow of 
the name of Stratford, go with me. I shall come 
back so brown, you wou’t know me. What 
shall I bring you home from India, Tommy. A 
big elephant ?” 

Yes, yes ! bring a lum-a-lum. Mamma, 
gentleman going to bring Tommy a big large 
lum-a-lum ! ” 

And you will really be away six months,” 


she says dreamily. She is thinking that here 
Is a respite from divulging the secret of her 
adopted child's parentage, forifLordMulraven’s 
arrangements for leaving the country are all 
completed, he would hardly thank her for 
thrusting so onerous a change upon him as the 
guardianship of a little child on the very eve of 
his departure. But he misinterprets the sub- 
dued and dreamy tone; he reads In it, or thinks 
he reads, a tender regret for his contemplated 
absence, and is ready to relinquish every plan 
which he has made upon the spot. 

44 1 thought of being so, Mrs. Mordaunt,” he 

replies quickly, 44 but if there were any chance 

any hope — if I believed that any one here — oh ! 
you know what I mean so much better than 
can express it ; If you wish me not to go. Irene, 
say the word, and I will remain in England for 
ever.” 

44 Gentleman say Reny again,” remarks Tom 
my as he pulls his adopted mother’s skirts and 
looks up in her face for an explanation of the 
novelty. 

44 Bother that child ! ” exclaims Muiraven 
angrily. 

44 Be quiet, Tommy ! Go and play,” replies 
Irene. 44 Lord Muiraven, you quite mistake my 
meaning. I think It is a very good thing for 
you to go about and travel ; and am glad that 
you should be able to enjoy yourself. I was only 
thinking of — my letter.” 

44 Send It me. Pray send it to my club, 
shall be there to-morrow ! ” 

44 1 do not think I shall. It was only about— 
this child,” in a lower voice. 44 Do you remem- 
ber what you said once about being a friend to 
him if he lost me?" 

44 Perfectly ; and I am ready to redeem my 
word ! ” 

44 Should anything happen whilst you are ab- 
sent, Lord Muiraven, will you take care of him 
on your return ? The letter I spoke of — and 
which will contain everything I know about his 
parentage — I will leave behind me, sealed and 
addressed to you. Will you promise me to ask 
for it, and to follow yp any clue it may give you 
as faithfully as may be in your power ? ” 

44 1 promise. But why speak of your death, 
unless you wish to torture me ? ” 

44 Is it so great a misfortune, then, to pass be- 
yond all the trouble of this world, and be safely 
landed on the other shore ? ” 

44 For you — no ! — but for myself — I am too sel- 
fish to be able even to contemplate such a con- 
tingency with composure. If I thought it pro- 
bable, or even possible, nothing should take me 
from England ! You are not ill ? ” 

“ Not in the least ! I only spoke of death com- 
ing to me as it might come to you, or any one. 

I do not desire it, I am content to live, or — 
or ” 

Her voice breaks. 

“ Or— what ? For Heaven’s sake,^speak ! ” 

44 1 was so before we met again ! ” 

“Good God ! ” he utters ; 44 why did I not put 
a bullet through my brains before I was mad 
enough to come here ? ” 

He walks up to the mantelpiece as though he 
could not bear to meet her gaze, and she 
catches up the child and sets him on the em- 
brasured window-still before her, and looks into 
his eyes with her own brimming over with 
tears. 

Each has spoken to the other : the pent-up 
cry of their burdened heart has broken forth at 
length ; and they stand silent and ashamed and 
overwhelmed in the presence of Nature. Tommy 
is the first to recall them to a sense of their 
equivocal position. 

44 Mamma is crying,” he observes pointedly. 

44 Naughty gentleman.” 

His shrill little voice attracts the attention of 
Mrs. Quekett, who is loitering in the hall (a 
favorite occupation of hers during that season of 
the year when the sitting-room doors stand 
open), and she immediately commences, noise- 
lessly, to rearrange the pieces of old china that 
ornament the shelves of acarved oak buffetout- 
side the dining-room. 

At the sound of the phild’s words, Muiraven 
quits his place, and advancing to Irene, takes 
her hand. 

44 Forgive me,” he says earnestly, 44 for all 
that I have brought upon you. Say that you 
forgive me ! ” 

Mrs. Quekett pricks up her ear like a hunter 
when the dogs give tongue. 

44 You wrong mo by the request,” Irene an- 
swers. 44 1 cannot think how I forgot myself so 
far as to say what I did ; but 1 trust you never 
to take advantage of my words.” 

44 Except in letting their memory lighten my 
existence, I never will. And I thank you so 
much for permitting me to feel we have a mu- 
tual interest in this child. I see that he is very 
dear to you.” 

“He is indeed! I don’t think any mother 
could love a child more than 1 do him.” 

44 And you will let me love him too. He shall 
be the link between us ; the common ground 
on which we may meet — the memory left, to 
whichever goes first, of the affection of the 
other. Henceforward Tommy shall have a fa- 
ther as well as a mother.” 

44 I will be sure and leave the letter that I 
spoke of.” 

44 And you will not write to me — not one line 
to cheer me in any way.” 

“I must not ; and it would be impossible if I 

could. When you return — perhaps ” 

44 If you say that I shall return to-morrow.” 


Mrs. Quekett, duster in hand, is looking in at 
the open door. 

“The Colonel I ” cries Muiraven, looking at 
his watch to cover their confusion ; “ how 
time files ! it is nearly eleven. Well, good-bye, 
Mrs. Mordaunt. I shall have shot a real Ben. 
gal tiger before we meet again.” 

“Tiger will eat you,” interpolates Tommy 
sententiously. 

', Oh, take care of yourself,” says Irene, with 
quick alarm. 

44 I will — believe me ! since you ask it ! How 
big is the lum-a-lum to be, Tommy ? Ten feet 
high ? ” 

44 As tall as the house,” replies Tommy. 

44 Are your traps brought downstairs yet, Muir- 
aven ? ” demands Colonel Mordaunt, as he enters 
the room. 44 We haven’t much time to spare, if 
you’re to catch the one o’clock train. That fel- 
low William is shirking his work again, Irene ; 

I found the grey filly with her roller off. I de- 
clare there’s no getting one’s servants to do 
anything unless one is constantly at their 
heels.” 

4 Look what gentleman given me ! ” says 
Tommy, who has been occupied with Lord Muir- 
aven at the window. 

44 Your watch and chain ! ” exclaims Irene. 
“Oh, no, Lord Muiraven, Indeed you must not. 
Think how young the child is. You are too 
generous.” 

44 Generous I ” says the Colonel ; 44 it’s d— d 
foolish, Muiraven, if you’ll excuse my saying so. 
The boy will never be in a position to use it, 
and It will be smashed In an hour.” 

44 No ! that it shall not be, Philip. I will take 

care Lord Muiraven’s kindness is not abused 

only a toy would have been so much better.” 

44 Pray let him keep it, Mrs. Mordaunt. It 
will be rather a relief to get rid of it. I so much 
prefer to wear dear old Bob’s, that was sent 
home to me last autumn.” 

44 You certainly must have more watches than 
you know what to do with,” grumbles the Co- 
lonel. 44 Put Lord Muiraven’s portmanteaus in 
the carriage, James wait a minute. Let me 
speak to the coachman.” 

Irene has taken the watch from the child’s 
hand, and is holding it in her own. 

44 It is so kind of you,” she murmurs. 

44 Not at all ; it is a pleasure to me. Keep it as 
pledge of what I have promised in respect of 
him. And if I thought you sometimes wore it, 
Irene, in remembrance of our friendship, it 
would make me so happy.” 

44 1 will.” 

“Thanks — God bless you! ” and with one 
long look and pressure, he is gone. 


At this moment the carriage- wheels are heard 
grating on the gravel drive. 

44 Here is the Colonel, Mrs. Mordaunt ! ” 

Irene starts — flushes — and withdraws her 
hand quickly from that of Lord Muiraven. 


Irene takes an opportunity during the suc- 
ceeding day to examine her behavior and its 
motives very searchingly, but she thinks that, 
on the whole, she has acted right. What could 
Muiraven have done with a young child Just as 
he was starting for a place like India ? He could 
not have taken Tommy with him ; he would 
have been compelled to leave him in England 
under the care of strangers ; who, in the event 
of his father dying abroad, would have had him 
reared and educated without any reference to 
herself. Yes ! she believes she has done what 
best for all parties. When Muiraven returns 
she will tell him the truth, and let him do as he 
thinks fit ; but until that event occurs, she shall 
keep the child to herself. And as the blankness 
of the knowledge of his departure returns upon 
her every now and then during that afternoon, 
she catches up Tommy in her arms and smoth- 
ers him with kisses, as she reflects with secret 
Joy that she has something of Muiraven left her 
still. How surprised she would be to compare 
her present feelings with those with which she 
first learned the news of the boy’s paternity. 

The sin and shame of that past folly are not 
less shocking to her than they were; but the 
sting has been withdrawn from them. Erie 
loves her. He was not base and cruel and de- 
ceitful ; it was Fate that kept them separate ; 
and on the strength of his own word, he is for- 
given for everything — past, present, and to 
come ! What is there Woman will not forgive to 
the man she loves ? 

Irene almost believes this afternoon, that If 
she is but permitted to bring up Tommy to be 
worthy of his father, so that when he is a man, 
and Eric is still lonely and unmarried, she may 
present them to each other aud say, 44 Here is 
son to bless and comfort your old age,” she 
will desire nothing more to make life happy. 
And feeling more light-hearted and content than 
she has done for many a day — although Muir- 
aven has put miles between them — goes6lnglng 
about the garden in the evening, like a blithe- 
some bird. Her caroling rather disturbs Colonel 
Mordaunt, who (with his study window open) is 
busy with his farm accounts ; aud making 
small way as it is, with Mrs. Quekett standing 
at his right hand, and putting in her oar at 
every second figure. 

“ Not oats, Colonel ; it was barley Clayton 
brought in last week ; and If an eye’s anything 
to go by, ten sacks short, as I’m a living wo- 
man.” 

“ How can you tell, Quekett ? ” replies the 
Colonel fretfully; 44 did you see them counted?” 
44 Counted ! Is it my business to watch your 
stable-men do their work ?,’ <— 

44 Of course not ; but I suppose Barnes was 
there ; he is generally sharp enough upon Clay- 
ton.” 

“Well there it is in the granary — easy enough 
to look at it. It seems short enough measure 
to me. Perhaps some has been taken since it 
was unloadBd.” 

44 It’s very unpleasant to have those doubts. I 
hate suspecting any one, especially my own 
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servants. Why should they rob me ? They have 
every ihirg they want.” 

“Bless you, Colonel ! as if that made anydlf- 
ference. Of course they have everything they 
want ; and it's generally those who are closest 
to us who play us the dirtiest tricks. A man 
would get through life easy enough if it weren’t 
for his friends. That’s a handsome watch his 
Lordship gave to that brat of Cray’s (I hope your 
lady isn’t within earshot), isn’t now ? ” 

“ It must have cost fifty pounds if it cost five. 

I can’t imagine any one being so simple as to 
part with his property in that lavish manner, 
Quekett ! ” 

it Nor I if he don’t know to whom he’s 

parting with it. But Lord Mui raven knows, as 
sure as my name’s Rebecca.’He’s not such a fool 
as he looks.” 

“You are so mysterious, Quekett., with your 
hints and innuendoes,” replies her master 
peevishly. “ Why can’t you speak out, if you 
have anything to say ? ” 

“ Would you be any the better pleased if I 
were to speak out? ” 

it Mulraven’s private affairs cannot affect me 
much, either one way or the other.” 

“ I don’t know that, Colonel. You wouldn’t 
care to keep the child hanging about if yon 
thought it was his, I reckon.” 

“ Of course not ; but what proofs havo you 
that it belongs to him ? ” 

“Well, he’s stamped his signature pretty 
plainly on the boy’s face. All the world can see 
that ; and whether the child is his own or not, 
he’s safe.” 

“ A very uncertain proof, Quekett. I should 
have thought you bad had too much experience 
to accept it. Now look at the matter sensibly. 

Is it likely Lord Muiraven could have been to 
Priestley and courted Myra Cray without our 
hearing of it ? ” 

ii Myra Cray has not always lived at Priest- 
ley, Colonel. But putting that aside, how can we 
be sure the child did belong to Cray 7 ” 

ii But — I have always understood so,” ex- 
claims Colonel Mordaunt as he pushes his chair 
away from the table and confronts the house- 
keeper. 

♦i Ay, perhaps you have ; but that’s no proof 
either. Mrs. Cray always said the boy was a 
nurse-child of hers ; and it was not until Myra’s 
death that Mrs. Mordaunt told you she was bis 
mother.” 

“ Mrs. Mordaunt repeated what the dying wo- 
man confided to her.” 

“Perhaps so,” remarks Mrs. Quekett drily, 

«i but the fact remains, Colonel. And your lady 
took so kindly to the child from the very first, 
that I always suspected she know more of his 
history than we did.” 

ii Do you mean to insinuate that my wife took 
this boy under her protection, knowing him to 
be a son of Lord Muiraven ? ” 

ii I don’t wish to insinuate — I mean to say I 
believe it ; and if you’ll take the trouble to put 
two and two together, Colonel, you’ll believe it 
too.” 

“Good God ! it is impossible. I tell you Mrs. 
Mordaunt never saw Lord Muiraven till she met 
him at the Glottonbury ball.” 

“1 think there must be a mistake some- 
where, Colonel; for they’ve been seen together 
at Lady Baldwin’s parties more than once ; I had 
it from her own lips.” 

« I can't understand it. I am sure Irene told 
me she did not know him.” 

“Some things are best kept to ourselves, Co- 
lonel. Pei haps your lady did it to save you. 
But if they’d never met before, they got very 
Intimate with one another whilst he was 
here.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

«« Iu arranging plans for the child’s future, and 
so forth. I heard Mrs. Mrs. Mordaunt tell his 
Lordship this very morning, just as he was go- 
ing away, that she should write to him con- 
cerning it. And his giving the child that watch 
looks so very much, to my mind, as though he 
took a special interest in him.” 

Colonel Mordaunt frowns and turns away 
from her. 

“I cannot believe It ; and If it’s true I wish 
to God you had never told me, Quekett. Go on 
with the accounts I— Where’s the baker’s me- 
morandum for flour ? Didu’t I order to it to be 
sent in every week ? ” 

“There it is, Colonel, right on the top of the 
others. One would think you had lost youi 
head. 

“ Lost my head : and isn’t it enough to make 
a man lose his head to hear all the scandal you 
retail to me? Do you want to make me be-, 
lleve that there is a secret understanding be- 
tween my wife and Muiraven concerning that 
child?” 

** I don’t want you to believe any further than 
you can see for yourself. If you like to be blind, 
be blind ! It’s no matter of mine.” 

“ Is it likely,” continues the Colonel, shooting 
beyond the mark in his anxiety to ascertain the 
truth, “ that had she been pre-acquainted with 
that man, and preferred his company to mine, 
she would have been so distant in her manner 
towards him and so low-spirited during his visit 
here ? ” 

“ I am sure I can’t say, Colonel ; women are 
riddles to me, as to most. P-rhaps your lady 
didn’t care to have his Lordship located here for 
fear of something coming out. Any way, she 
seems light-hearted enough now he’s gone, 1 
as the sound of Irene’s voice comes gaily 
through the open casement. 

“ I don’t believe a word of It. Quekett,” says 
the Colonel loyally, though he wipes the perspi 
ration off his brow As he speaks; “you are 
hatching up lies for some infernal purpose of 
your own. This is no business of yours, and I’ll 


listen to no more of it. Go back to your own 
room, and leave mo to settle my accounts by 
myself.” 

“ Thank you, Colonel ! Those are rather hard 
words to use to an old friend who has served you 
and yours faithfully for the last thirty years; 
and you can hardly suppose I shall stand them 
quietly. I may have means of revenging myself, 
and I may not, but no one offended met yet 
without repenting of it, and you should know 
that as well as most. 1 wish you a very good 
night, Colonel.” 

“Stop, Quekett. If I have been hasty, you 
must forgive me. Think how wretched the 
doubt you have instilled in my breast will make 
me. I love my wife better than myself. I would 
lay down my life to preserve her integrity. And 
the idea that she may have deceived me is 
utter misery. I shall brood over it until it eats 
my heart way. I would rather know the worst 
at once.” 

While ho is speaking, the house-keeper has 
drawn a torn sheet of paper from the leather 
bag she carries on her arm, and is smoothing it 
carefully between her palms. 

“Well, Colonel, you had better know the 
worst,” she replies i s she lays the payer on the 
desk before him : “you will believe your own 
eyes, perhaps, if you won’t believe me ; and you 
may live to be sorry for the words you’ve 
spoken. But you shall be deceived no longer, If 
I can help it.” 

“Quekett! what is this?” 

“Read it, and Judge for yourselt ! It came 
downstairs in your lady’s waste-paper basket, 
which she ain’t half so careful of as she needs 
to be. And when you have read it, you’ll under- 
stand, perhaps, why I’ve taken upon myself to 
speak as I have done.” 

He glances at the first few characters and 
turns as white as a sheet. 

Leave me, Quekett,” he utters in a f-ilnt 
voice. 

“Keep up, Colonel,” she says encouragingly 
as she retreats. “There’s as good fish in the sea, 
remember, as ever came out of it.” 

But his only answer is to thrust her quietly 
from the door and turn the key upon her exit. 

The air is full of all the sweet scents and sounds 
of early summer. A humble bee, attracted by the 
honeysuckle that clusters round the window- 
frame, is singing a drowsy song amougst its 
blossoms : the cows in the meadow beyond the 
lawn, restored to their calves after the evening 
milking, are lowing with maternal satisfac- 
tion : the nestlings, making, beneath their 
mother’s guidance, the first trial of their half- 
grown wings, are chirping plaintively amongst 
the lilac bushes; and above all is heard Irene’s 
cheerful voice as she chases Tommy round and 
round the garden flower-beds. 

Everything seems happy and at peace, as he 
sits down to scan the words which are destined 
to blot all peace and happiness from his life for 
evermore. He glances rapidly at the familiar 
writing, reads it once — twice — three times, and 
then falls forward on the study table with a 
groan. 

( To be continued .) 


brella. “Ah! you will all want umbrellas,’ 
says Madame Valentin sagely. “ My son 
started an hour ago. He is not in the pro. 
cession ; he goes to receive the Archbishop with 
the other gentlemen.” 

All this time a procession had been form- 
ing, rain and mud notwithstanding — talkative, 
excited. Frenc i people certainly have a special 
art for holding umbrellas, tidily defying the 
elements; their starch keeps stiff, their gar- 
ments are dry, their spirits undamped, 
at times when an English temper would be 
drenched. Perhaps in the long run the English 
temper might best withstand the onslaught of 
adverse circumstances ; but certainly for brief 
adversities we have little patience. The pro- 
cession started at last, to the peal of bells, to the 
barking of dogs — window?* opened, the church 
porch was crowded, people Joining in from every 
doorway, late recruits following as fast as they 
could go. The women wore clean white shirts 
and starched white caps with satin ribbons; the 
men were dressed in their usual Sunday best — 
flagbearers had the additional glory of a green 
rosette. Monsieur le Cure and Monsieur le 
Vicaire were both there, encouraging and mar- 
shalling their troops. They had their breviaries 
under their arms, they wore their beautiful 
muslin stoles, their octogonal caps. The choris- 
ters were also in full dress, and the church 
beadle, in his long flapping gown, came away 
from the bell Which he had been ringing un- 
interruptedly since four o’clock in the morn, 
ing. 

A few cap-strings Joined still hot from the 
ironing-board where Madame Wachtel had 
been standing uninterruptedly labouring for 
twenty-four hours. Poor woman, she now sank 
down exhausted. She had counted upon going 
herself; there was her own jupe all ready, but 
she was too tired to move — tired ! she was 
broken, there was no other word. Ah ! there 
goes Mademoiselle de Latouche; is it possible 
that she walks on foot when she might drive in 
her aunt’s carriage ? 

Hugh, who had dressod and come out to see 
what was going on, now appeared in the market- 
place. He had seen Blanche pass his window, 
which was just about four feet from the ground, 
and on a level with people’s heads. Mathilde, 
of the night before, was following with a water- 
proof, and expostulating as she went. “ You 
will catch cold,” he heard her say; “your 

aunt — the carriage ,” an l then Blanche’s 

sweet shrill “ Do you suppose that in the con- 
vent ? ” • * • and so they passed on, 


OH ! THINK OF ME. 


Oh, think of me ! when fair Aurora gleams 
Her lovely heralding of coming day ; 

When you, perchance, awake from pleasant 
dreams, 

And longing, watch for Phoebus* joyous ray 

Oh, think of me ! at noon of summer’s day, 

As you recline, In contemplative mood, 

On fragrant bank, bedecked with flow’rets gay, 
Or steeped in solitude of quiet wood. 

Ob, think of me ! when evening’s shadows fall 
And silvery stars gleam from their azure 
home ; 

When loving birds have ceased their wooing 
call, 

As dies the day, you by the brooklet roam. 

Oh, think of me ! at witching hour of night, 
When others sleep, beloved, think of me ; 
When the scene’s hallowed by the moon 1 
chaste light, 

And you indulged in blissful reverie. 


THE WHITE CAT 


( Conclusion .) 


V. 


The courtyard opened upon the high road, the 
high road led to the village, where everybody 
was up, and awake and excited. For hours 
past the church bells had been Jangling, and a 
gun had been going off at intervals. It woke up 
Hugh Gourlay at the same minute as M. le 
Mai re, and old Mademoiselle de Latouche in her 
warm bed. Iu the Presbytery the children were 
jumping about in great excitement. It was 
pretty to see the little cluster in the courtyard 
—the babies in front, the little elder girls, in 
their broad hats, peeping at M. le CurG and his 
assistant, as they passed and re-passed through 
the gateway. H., who never can n sist the 
children’s voices, was also there, with a lace 
veil over her bead. Madame Valentin was 
discoursing to the tobacconist out of her bed- 
room window as usual. He had stepped into 
the court in wooden shoes to borrow an um- 


The whole thing seemed to Hugh like some 
sort of fantastic continuation of his dreams. 
Still more so when he found himself, an hour 
later, steadily plodding in the wake of the 
retreating procession that was rapidly dis- 
appearing beyond the horizon of the sloping 
field. He had remained a little behind, talk- 
ing to H., with whom he had stiffly claimed 
acquaintance as she stood in the gateway, on 
the strength of the night before; and, as usually 
happened In such cases, in return for his stiff 
excuse, she had charmed him by her kind 
manner and sweetness of greeting. That pale 
and tremulous H. has a gentle genius quite her 
own. It is not only sympathy, not only kind- 
heartedness, it is a peculiar instinct (springing 
in truth from a kind heart and a quick and 
delicate intellect), which teaches her to under- 
stand the silent language of the people she 
meets, as well as their spoken words. Some 
persons can play the piano; others, with a look, 
can tune a far nobler instrument. I often envy 
H. her gift, dearly as she pays for it* We call 
most of us sympathise, but to understand is A 
subtler quality. Unselfish sympathy, that for- 
gets itself and does not obtrude, is the sweetest 
and rarest of all. Sometimes as she comes In, 
in her black dress and mourning garb, I look 
into H.’s pale face, with its sweet pensive lines ; 
old and worn as it is, it seems to me fairer than 
many a young and brilliant beauty; its sudden 
smile is more teuder and radiant. Some bright 
tempers are a little oblivious, carried away by 
their own excitement; H. is not so; she is 
hopeful and quietly pleased, because her heart 
is humble aud full of love, and by her example 
she teaches us to practice this happiuess of 
gentleness and faith, and to believe in it, even 
though it may not always be for us. 

Hugh promised to come and see us again, and 
then walked off across the field in pursuit of the 
procession, that was now rapidly disappearing 
beyond the horizon. In order to save time ho 
bad tried another of his short cuts, and 
wandered into the boggy centre of a turnip- 
field, and was glad to scramble out of it into the 
pathway again. The land was monotonous 
enough, plains on every side, here aud there a 
village crowding, white against the sky over- 
head mountains and valleys were tossing, and 
a storm was still impending, although the sun 
had come out bright for the present, and as it 
gleamed from the mountainous clouds above 
to the flat plains below, Hugh could see the 
little village, and the spire of the oastle a couple 
of miles away. 

Sometimes sometime comes hauntlngone, 
one knows not why, and to-day a wild 
Hungarian dance music, that Hugh had once 
heard by chance, seemed to him to be ringing 
in his mlud, and echoing from across the plains, 
and from the distant line of breakers. Then 
some soft burst of wind would catch it up and 
carry it into the drifting clouds, and then si 
light would seem to break out suddenly and 
repeat the tune in another key. People have 
odd waking dreams at times. All this grey 
light and swiftness overhead, all this desolation 
under foot, over which the slippery lights weie 
flickering ; the sea-birds flying upon the wind i , 
the excitement and strangeness of the seen , 


seemed best expressed by this tune that was 
haunting him, and which he associated ever 
after with that morning’s chase. lie caught 
the procession up at last, and as he did so the 
tune died away. One or two strazglera had 
already fallen out of the ranks. Tnere was 
Madeleine Mathieu, the bakei’s daughter, care, 
fully holding her white petticoats out of the 
mud, and naturally too much engrossed by thii 
occupation to think of much else. Hugh soon 
discovered Mademoiselle de Latouche struggling 
with the flapping tongue of the village flag, to 
which a piece of ribbon had been tied, and 
which it was her duty to hold. She was 
dressed in white, as were the others; she wor* 
a little white bonnet, tied under her chin. 

“I fear you are tired, my child,” said M. le 
CurO, coming up. He was walking along the 
ranks and encouraging his starched flock. “Ma- 
deleine, if you come here, Mademoiselle will be 
able to rest.” 

They Gonde out from the fields by this 
time into the high way, which was growing 
more and more crowded every minute. Ma- 
demoiselle de Latouche recognised Hugh a 9 she 
passed him, and nodded kindly ; but she seem- 
ed tired, and there was no spirit in her greeting. 
The sight itself was amusing enough— a quaint 
scene of genuine country life. Here was a 
group of peasant-women, proudly striding along 
side of the soutane, the glory of the family. 
The brother, the Priest, walked with bis thick 
shoes and flapping skirts, the proud old mother 
by his side iu her old-fashioned Normandy cap 
and kerchief : the modernised sisters in cheap 
white satin quillings. Then some little children 
and some nuns went hurrying by to one of the 
convents in the town ; a little farther Borne 
recruits, who had been very tipsy the day be- 
fore, were still parading in their ribbons; and 
with it all came an eager cheerful hum and chat- 
ter of voices, Xo which every moment brought 
additional notes ; through every gate of the little 
town to which the procession was bound, the 
people were injuring. 

The choir of Joyeux rang shrill and loud, 
the rain had ceased, the hedgegrows and willow- 
trees were fresh in the narrow field ways, the 
feet of the many pilgrims had worn a stream- 
ing track as they passed, plodding peacefully 
through the nineteenth century to worship at 
the shrine of three hundred years before v There 
goes Fein tne Roulet, the farmer’s wife, in her 
great-grandmother’s earings; there goes a priest 
from the seminary, who was born twenty 
years ago, perhaps, but who is living with 8 t. 
Benedict and others, the life of their day. The 
way is long, the path is wet and slippery. Poor 
little Blanche had stumbled many a time be- 
fore she finished her long three miles ; she was 
unused to such fatigue, and could scarcely drag 
her tired feet along ; the crowd bewildered 
her ; she clung to her ribbon, and tried to think 
of the hymn that the country girls were singing 
as they marched along. This was what 8 
had hoped, to find herself one of a goodly com- 
pany pressing onward to the true burnlg 
shrine of religion ; but she was tired ; ^rsplhlf 
flagged ; her attention wandered from the word! 
of the psalm; she found h erseirmecbauiwl y 
counting the jerks of the flagstaff as it crosseu 
and recrossed the priest’s little blac ve 
cap. Suddenly, as she clung ia h 5. d il!?n nnd 


the green ribon of the flag, the great prop and 
L seemed to give away-tbere 

Something had struck her 


mainmast itself 
was a shriefc. 

sliouldef* .4 i . > w - ft# thfl 

Barriers had beeu put up round abo 
Chapel, bat Just outside the barner* HuP 
thought things looked a little 
It was all good-natured enough, aud . th I* ^ p 
were only pushing In fun ; but with so rn^T 
girls and children in the crowd, It wascerl J 
dangerous fun. There was a sudden cry Ul 
the bishop’s carriage was at haod ’ * b , 
heave, and somehow, before any one knew 

passed through the crowd ^ «« 


a wave 
screamed, 

most fell into Hugh’s arms, 
banner-bearer, slipped and fell: 


a little pale aud 


Louise the 

washerwoman sprawled over her. T ^® ml ® h o 
have been a serious accident if M. le e . 
was a strong man, aud Hugh, who 
and ready, had not sprung forward 1 tog * 
and made a sort of rampart against tbe 
crowd. Hugh would not have ® .. ^ble U> 
concerned for Madeleine, who was wh(> 

bear any amountof pushing, or for ^ 
was loudly bewailing herself— but he J* e . u 
the almost senseless little lady of t ^re- 
had been his fate to rescue her ; auu °° foUD d 

lieved when the pressure.subsided, ana oa p 
himself In a quiet comer of the great P 
side the barrier. t he dber 

Blanche revived in a minute, s b ung 

hair out of her eyes, and sat on a step dld 

a little and silent, aud blting her Ups. ^ 
not even say “Thank you; th “J w ‘ toul her- 

heads and struggling arms was stM 

Then she heard Hugh asking ifsbe ab j e 
and found that she was safe and once m ^ 
to breathe; and in one moment she w ' . 

self again, shaking out her crumpled 
smoothing her dress. l( j Rngk 

4 * You will have to go home now, J ed 
in a tone of some satisfaction. “What 
yon to oome to such a place, modem 
It Is all very well for those peasant ked 
but for you .” The innocent eyes 

“ For me ? Why should I not do as they de^ 
said Blanche, turning pale again at t ^ 
thought. “Oh, how wet lam! Is it f 
agreeable to be wetted ? Is that » cft j, 
Perhaps. — Ah I here is Monsieur le Curl jLi e jne, 
Monsieur le CurG emerged with Made 
who was all over mud, aud anxious to re 
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Is a waste of your time to remind me of what I 
already know. I should indeed have been a 
fool to refuse a larger rent than you could af- 
ford.” 

“ Yes ; when I had paid for all the improve- 
ments. Was that just ? ” 

“ Just ! Well, I don’t know ; I’m certain it 
was legal. You forget, I am a lawyer.” 

“ Forget ! You take care that none of your 
dependants should ever do that.” 

Squire Woifhurst shrugged his shoulders, and 
smiled. 

“ You may smile, Squire ; but you know 
what I say is true.” 

“ Pardon me ; I do not. When Mr. Raeburn 
died, I was obliged to take his estates in pay- 
ment of large sums of money 1 had advanced to 
him. I was his legal adviser, you know.” 

“ Yes ; and heavily he paid for the advice,” 
muttered Grayling. 

« Well, at his death, his son Ernest was left 
penniless. It was no fault of mine, and I could 
not have been blamed if I had left him to his 
fate. Now what did I do ? I took the boy, had 
him educated, and have given him a lucrative 
post under this roof, which must be a comfort 
to him considering the place was once his 
father’s.” 

« A great comfort, I should think, to be a ser- 
vant were you were once young master,” said 
Grayling, bitterly. 

« Better thau starvation, my friend. Why 
don’t you ask Farmer Crowther to take you into 
his service ? Because you’re too proud. Well, 
pride, like other things, costs a price ; in this 
case it is Absolute want ; and, if you like to pur- 
chase such expensive luxuries, don’t ask me to 
pay for them ! ” 

« I have asked, and been refused ! ” 

“ That is a pity. You see, all are not as kind- 
hearted as I am. Ernest is fortunate.” 

“ Very,” said Grayling, his face flushing with 
passion at these taunts ; “ but, if report speaks 
correctly, Mr. Ernest may, one day, claim his 
rights, your title here would not be too good, if 
certain papers, which are missing, could be 
found.” 

“ That is enough, my friend,” put in Mr. 
Woifhurst, in bland tones. “ To-morrow, unless 
you pay the money, I put you into prison — turn 
your wife and child out into the streets to starve 
or live as best they can. You hear my deter- 
mination ? Now go ! ” 

« Have you no mercy ? ” 

“ None ; for the words you have spoken do 
not deserve it ! ” 

At that moment a loud knocking was heard 
at the door. 

«• Just in time,” muttered Mr. Woifhurst. 
“ Come in,” he cried ; and the next moment a 
servant entered the room, and announced the 
arrival of a Mr. Chalkey. “ Chalkey ! ” said Mr. 
Woifhurst ; “ what can he want ? Tell him to 
wait. Yet, stay ; on consideration, you may 
show him in, and take this man away.” 

Grayling suffered himself to be led from the 
room, merely glancing at Mr. Chalkey, a thin- 
faced, ferret-looking man, who seemed to have 
followed the servant right up to the Squire’s 
door. 

“ I suppose the Squire has been hard on ye 
Master Grayling ? Don’t look so downcast upon 
it, man ; the Squire’s hard upon all of us. He 
treats Master Ernest very badly, only the 
young fellow loves his niece, and so puts up 
with it. Then there’s the niece, Miss Isabel, 
always being told that she was taken out of the 
gutter by him. Ay, and that her mother died 
there, too. It’s a lively place, the Hall’s be- 
come, under him. But ” 

The man paused to listen to the violent ring- 
ing of a bell. 

“ That’s the Squire’s bell. Wait here ; I won’t 
be a minute.” 

He disappeared, leaving Grayling standing 
close by the kitchen ; but returned in a short 
time, with an amazed look on his face. 

“ I’m blest if I ever saw the like of that ! ” 
said the man. “ There’s that fellow Chalkey 
seated in the Squire’s chair, and there’s master 
trembling and shaking, a-leaning up agin the 
man tel- piece. / Brandy ! ’ says the Squire. ‘Ay ! 
brandy ! ’ calls Chalkey, as cool as a cucumber. 
Well, I get the brandy, and Chalkey fills his 
glass, winks at Squire, and drinks it off. The 
Squire, he fills half a tumbler and drinks that 
off, and then, seeing me, shouts * Begone ! ’ for 
all the world like the fellow in the show at the 
fair. Come and have a glass of ale ; it’ll do 
you good, Master Grayling.” 

“ No, thank you, my good fellow,” replied the 
farmer. “ I cannot drink in this house ; the 
ale would choke me. If you would do me a 
service let me out by the side door, leading 
across the park. I do not care for the servants 
to see me in this state.” 

The good-natured fellow looked at Grayling’s 
troubled countenance, and led the way to the 
side door, where he wished the broken-hearted 
farmer a friendly good night. 


CHAPTER II. 

Taking a short cut across the lawn, Grayling 
made towards a thicket, which nearly sur- 
rounded the Hall, and through which ran a road 
leading to the village. 

He had not proceeded far before he heard his 
name called, and turning round, he beheld a 
couple hurrying towards him. 

“ I knew it was Grayling,” said one of the 
new comers, holding out his hand. “ How are 
you, and how did you get on at the Hall ?” 

“ Badly will answer both questions, Master 
Ernest,” replied Grayling. 

“ I am sorry to hear you say so,” sighed the 


girl. « Oh, how I do wish my uncle would be 
kinder ! ” 

“ It’s not in his nature, miss,” said Grayling. 
“ I often wonder how you can be related to 
him.” 

“ We are only connected by marriage,” re- 
plied Isabel, blushing. “ That makes it all the 
kinder his taking care of me.” 

“ Care ! ” cried Ernest, passionately. “ Nice 
care he has taken of you ! Do you think I, who 
love you, don’t see your heart is ready to break ? 
Look here, Grayling ; I want Isabel to run 
away with me. I am sure I can make my way 
in the world, and we should be. so happy, 
and ” 

“ Have a care, Master Ernest ; no good comes 
of doing things on the sly. Ask the Squire’s 
consent. Should he refuse, then take your wife 
openly.” 

Excusing himself on the ground that he must 
hasten home to tell the Squire’s determination, 
he bade them good night, and hurried away. 

Grayling soon slackened his speed, for he had 
not courage to face home, and tell his wife the 
news. His pace grew slower and slower, until, 
at length, he stopped, and leaning against a 
tree, gazed at the moon, which was Just visible 
through the overhanging boughs. 

Bitter and black were the thoughts that 
passed through his brain. The very beating of 
his heart seemed to reiterate the word “ ven- 
geance.” It would have been a bad thing for 
Squire Woifhurst had he been standing by 
Grayling at that moment. 

So lost in thought was the poor fellow that he 
did not hear the rattle of horse’s hoofs until 
they were close to him. He turned to see who 
the rider was, by which means he came more 
into the full moon-light. 

Whether the horse was frightened at Gray- 
ling’s movement, or at some shadow, matters 
not, but certain it is that the animal raised its 
head, and sprang quickly on one side, throwing 
its rider, who was evidently no horseman, to 
the ground with considerable violence. 

In a moment Grayling had caught the horse’s 
bridle to prevent its running away, and then 
hastened to the man’s assistance. 

“ Are you much hurt, sir ? ” he asked. 

“ Not much, I think,” said the man. 

“ You should keep your reins more in com- 
mand,” said Grayling. 

“ Oh, you country fellows are up to these sort 
of things, but we city men have other matters 
to think of. Just give me a lift into the saddle, 
for I must not lose time.” 

Grayling did as requested. No sooner had the 
stranger remounted than the farmer recognised 
his feature as those of the Squire’s strange 
visitor, Mr. Chalkey. 

“ You were up at the Hall just now ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Right you are ! ” was the cool reply. 

“ The Squire was ill ? ” 

“ He had a fit of the blues.” 

Without waiting for further conversation, he 
galloped down the road. 

“ Bah ! ” said Grayling, when the horseman 
disappeared ; “ he’s but one of the Squire’s 
men. Like master, like man ; if he had broken 
his neck it wouldn’t have mattered much. 
Hilloa I what is this ? He has dropped his 
pocket-book.” 

He picked up the book, and was about to 
place it unopened in his pocket, when his curio- 
sity overcame his better judgment. He opened 
it, and found that it contained some papers, 
four five-pound notes, and some gold in a small 
pocket or purse. 

A shudder ran through Grayling when he saw 
the money. For a moment he seemed as if he 
were about to cast the purse from him ; but, 
changing his mind, he thrust it quickly into his 
pocket, and with a creeping step, far different 
from his usual firm tread, slunk into the wood, 
and seeking a by-path, made his way slowly 
homewards, where he knew his wife was 
anxiously awaiting his return. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was late when Herbert Grayling reached 
his home — a miserable place, scantily furnished 
and in bad repair. 

By the side of a very small fire sat a thin, 
half-starved woman, rocking a child’s cradle. 
As Grayling entered, she advanced towards 
him, and, throwing her arms around his neck, 
asked him if he had good news. 

“ Yes and no,” replied the man, taking ad- 
vantage of her kissing his cheek to turn his 
head. “ The Squire is as hard as stone ; but I 
met with a piece of good luck on the road, so 
that we can settle with Squire and go abroad.” 

As he spoke, he drew forth the pocket-book, 
and gave the money to his wife. 

It was really a beautiful sight to see how 
eagerly the woman clutched it. She counted it 
over, then flew to her husband, and kissed him 
over and over again ; never noticing that, for 
the first time, her caresses seemed really to 
trouble him. 

Then she hurried to the cradle where her 
baby was sleeping, and embraced it. Suddenly 
she became silent, and lifting her head, gazed 
wonderlngly at her husband, who had thrown 
himself into a chair, in a desponding attitude. 

Slowly rising, she went towards him, and, 
placing her hand upon his shoulder, asked, with 
a troubled voice, “ Herbert, where did you get 
this money ? ” 

t< x — I — borrowed it,” stammered Grayling. 

“ Borrowed it ? ” repeated the woman, in 
surprise. “ Oh, Herbert, if what you say is 
true, tell me who has lent it ? Surely you would 


not hide from me the name of the friend who 
has saved us from misery and despair ? ” 

“ I — I don’t know — that is, I must not, can- 
not tell you. You have the money — be satis- 
fied.” 

“ I am not satisfied, Herbert,” the woman 
said, reproachfully. “ That money was never 
lent to you. You have not come honestly by 
it ; I see it in your face ; I hear it in your voice ! 
Take back your money — I would not touch it 
for the world ! ” 

“ But the child ? ” urged Grayling. 

“ The child ! ” rejoined the wife. “ Do you 
think 1 would let the babe be fed by the pro- 
ceeds of your ruin ? No ; I’d sooner see it dead 
at my feet, and know you honest, than well, 
and feel that you were a felon ! Listen, Herbert ; 
if you ever love me — if you love that child — 
tell me where you got this money ? ” 

“ I found it in the wood,” replied the farmer, 
drooping down his head. 

“ Fouud it in the wood ? But you must be 
aware who Is the lawful owner ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I can’t tell. How should I 
know ? ” 

“ By the pocket-book you had Just now. It is 
sure to have the owner’s name inside.” 

“ It has not. I have searched through it.” 

“ But I saw some papers in it. They will tell 
you.” 

“ They are old documents about Mr. Raeburn, 
so they are no use.” 

“ Yes, yes, that is enough ! ” cried the wife, 
as delighted as if the money really belonged to 
her. “ You can take it to Mr. Raeburn In the 
morning ; he will return it to the proper 
owner.” 

“ And can you part with the money ? ” asked 
Herbert. 

“ Herbert,” replied the woman, sorrowfully, 
“ can you do without my love ? Touch that 
money, be it b it a single penny to buy bread, 
and from that moment we separate. Be the 
same firm, patient, honest Herbert who wooed 
and won me, and neither poverty or trouble 
shall part us.” 

For a moment he gazed at her in silence, 
then, clasping her to his breast, he sobbed out, 
“ Bless you, Maggy ! I will offer the money to 
young Raeburn the first thing in the morning. 
He is always in the park early. Kiss me, my 
own darling ! Your love has saved me ! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Squire Woifhurst came down to breakfast 
late the morning after he had received Mr. 
Chalkey’s visit. He was stern, and his voice 
had lost much of its silvery tone. He first 
asked for his secretary, Mr. Ernest Raeburn : 
he was absent. He next called for his niece : 
she, too, had gone for a walk, and had not come 
back. So Mr. Woifhurst retired to the library, 
leaving instructions for Raeburn and Isabel to 
be sent to him directly they returned, and also 
to admit Chalkey when he ca'led. 

Once alone, Mr. Woifhurst paced the room 
with his hands clasped behind him, but spoke 
not. Yet it could be seen a struggle was going 
on within, and that he, with a lawyer’s shrewd, 
ness, was working a complicated case. 

At length the servant knocked at the door. 

Quickly seating himself at the writing-table, 
Woifhurst assumed an easy attitude, and, scat- 
tering some paper about, that it might seem as 
if he had been working, called to the servant 
to “ Come in.” 

The door opened, and Raeburn entered, lead- 
ing Isabel. 

“ So you are here at last !” said Woifhurst. 
“ May I ask the meaning of these early 
walks ? ” 

«< It is for that purpose I am here,” replied 
Ernest. 

“ Proceed, sir ; I am all attention.” 

« Mr. Woifhurst, I have long loved your niece, 
and have now come to ask your consent to our 
union.” 

«« I thank you for the honor,” was the bitter 
rejoinder. “ The lady, I suppose, is willing ? ” 

Isabel made no reply, but the blushes suf- 
fusing her cheek, as she placed her hand into 
that of Ernest’s, were more expressive than 
words. 

“ Ha ! I see how it is. Mr. Raeburn, I 
neither give nor withhold my consent. The 
lady is able to take care of herself, and, there- 
fore, can do what she likes. But perhaps it 
would be as well to inform you of one or two 
things before you conclude this marriage. In the 
first place this lady will not have a farthing 
from me, either during my life, or after my 
death. 1 have kept her out of charity. When 
you marry her, you must keep her. How you 
will mauage to do that, I cannot say, for I have 
appointed a new secretary, Mr. Chalkey, who 
will arrive here this morning ; you will leave 
in the afternoon. If you still wish to have 
Isabel, take her with you ; if not, she may re- 
main here. Good morning.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Woifhurst ; our interview 
Is not at an end,” said Ernest. “ There are 
other matters I must speak about before I leave 
this room, sir ! ” 

“ You have heard what I said. I never alter 
my determination. Leave the room instantly, 
or I shall have to call my servants, and have 
you removed.” 

“ Call them if you will,” replied Ernest, “ but 
it will only be forcing me to make public that 
which I would fain keep secret. I advise you to 
pause, sir, and listen to me before you ring the 
bell.” 

Mr. Woifhurst looked at Ernest Raeburn’s 
face, and seeing his calm determination, left 
the bell, and seating himself at the table, de- 


manded, “ What is that you would fain keep 
private ? ” 

“ It is that you are a forger ! ” 

« What ! ” demanded Woifhurst, livid with 
rage ; “ dare to call me forger in my own 
house 7 ” 

“ It is not your house,” returned Raeburn, 
quietly ; “ it is mine ! ” 

“ Yours ? It would have been but for the 
recklessness of your father.” 

“ Stop ! ” interrupted Ernest. “ I would have 
spared you, for this lady’s sake ; but now you 
would abuse the dead, whom you robbed when 
alive, I have no mercy ! You have called down 
vengeance on your own head ; I will not stay 
it.” 

Stepping quickly to the door, Ernest called, 
“ Mr. Ingledew,” and a short, bustling, little, 
old man hurried into the room. 

« Mr. Ingledew,” said Ernest, “ tell this man 
what discoveries we have made.” 

“ Mr. Woifhurst, my dear sir,” commenced 
Mr. Ingledew, carefully avoiding the proffered 
hand of him he was addressing, *« it is now 
some fifteen years ago since I told you I knew 
you had no title to these estates, and that one 
day I should have the pleasure of ejecting you 
from them. At one time, my late friend, the 
deceased Mr. Raeburn, did me the honor of em- 
ploying me as his legal adviser. You met him, 
and he fell into your clutches. You became his 
lawyer, but while I held that position I had 
seen some documents which I knew would pre- 
vent your ever having these estates. In a word, 
Mr. Raeburn could not sell them. They must go 
to his Bon, the gentleman who stands here. I 
could not find these papers, but last night the 
clue was given in a most mysterious way. How 
it came about had better be told by the man 
who made the discovery. Please to call Gray- 
ling, Mr. Raeburn.” 

Ernest did so. Grayling entered the room, 
and described how he had found the pocket- 
book, and had intended keeping it, but was per- 
suaded to restore it by his wife. 

“ Early this morning,” he continued, “ I met 
Mr. Ernest in the park. He took the pocket- 
book, and examined its contents. He found, 
amongst other papers, a letter written by a Mr. 
Chalkey to you, wherein he stated he had the 
missing papers in his possession, and could turn 
you out of your estates. * But,’ he said, if you 
take me into partnership, all will be well.’ He 
then hints at some forgery, and ends by signing 
himself, ‘ Your old clerk, W. Chalkey.’” 

« It’s false — basely false 1 ” cried Mr. Woif- 
hurst. 

“ Oh, no,” said Mr. Ingledew, “ the papers 
are in my possession ; and what is more, we 
have Mr. Chalkey here, who has confessed all. 
Call Mr. Chalkey.” 

The person named walked into the room with 
a quiet swagger, nodded carelessly to Mr. Woif- 
hurst, and said, “ Game’s up, gov’nor ; it’s no 
use holding out. Rather hard lines for me. I 
knew your game all through, and have spent 
all my time and money to find these papers. 
You have had an innings ; I haven’t.” 

For a moment, Mr. Woifhurst remained 
silent; then, looking up, he said, calmly, 
“ Gentlemen, I perceive you have a strong case. 
If the papers are correct, I shall only be too 
happy to hand over the estates, although doing 
so will leave me a beggar ; for what money I 
have laid out upon them.” 

«« On improvements 1 ” chuckled Grayling. 

“ On improvements, as you say,” repeated 
Mr. Woifhurst. “ Still, it will be my duty to 
hand them over. As for the forgery and fraud, 
they aie nonsensical.” 

“ Pardon me, I can send you to prison in- 
stantly,” said Mr. Ingledew. “ I have the proofs 
necessary to establish the charge.” 

“ He’s right, guv ; he has,” said Mr. Chalkey, 
nodding. 

« Oh, no,” interposed Isabel ; “ he must not 
go to prison ! Ernest, if you love me, do not let 
them hurt him. Remember he saved me from 
destitution.” 

“ Mr. Ingledew,” said Ernest, “ this man must 
not be injured. For this lady’s sake, he must 
go free. I want no account of how he has ma- 
naged the estate. I only bid him depart at once 
thankful that the love I bear this lady has 
saved him.” 

With a bland smile, Mr. Woifhurst bowed and 
left the room, and, within an hour, quitted the 
Hall for ever. 

A month had scarcely passed before Isabel 
became Mrs. Raeburn, and there were gay 
doings at Offerton. How the bells of the old 
church did ring ! They seemed as if they were 
ready to crack their sides with merriment, and 
the old belfry rocked until the oak beams 
creaked under the vibration of the music. 

Of course, Grayling and his wife were there, 
amongst the tenants. He made the speech at 
the dinner on the lawn, wherein he told them 
how the gay Squire had put him into the large 
farm over the meadow lands ; and, having im- 
bibed pretty freely of the “ October,” he gave 
the story of the pocket-book and his dreadful 
temptation, and how he had eventually been 
“ Saved by Love.” 


Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd happened to be 
seated at dinner next to a daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Drysdale. She was a charming young lady 
—unaffected, affable, and clever. To some re- 
mark which he made, she replied, “ You’re a 
funny man, Mr. Hogg.” To which he instantly 
rejoined, “ And ye’re a nice lassie, Miss Drys- 
jale. Nearly all girls are like a bundle of pens 
cut by the same machine — ye’re not of the 
undle.” 
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till the body has exhausted all its means of 
expressing delight, that the idea, which caused 
all this tumult, has not exhausted itself, nor has 
it been satisfied with the inarticulate expression 
of laughter. It is the soul that laughs first and 
most, and the body but reverberates the echoes. 
Laughing is good for digestion. But this is the 
least and lowest of its good offices. 

It is a soul-cleanser. It cannot endure shams. 
It loves good-humored ways among the thoughts; 
and when conceits have slowly turned to deceits, 
and partial and unfair notions are choking up 
the soul, and unworthy feelings are depositing 
soot along the soul’s passages, a genuine laugh is 
like a fire in a foul chimney. Certain sorts of 
shocks, explosions, conflagrations seem to be 
needed, from time to time, in the mind. The 
faculties grown numb and become stiff. The 
soul, like a well, collects mephitic gas, and needs 
burning straw to be thrown down till it is 
driven out. The mind needs to be roused and 
shaken every day, without too severe a blow. 
Laughter does it. It topples down a man’s sham 
dignity. It makes his foolish pride give way, at 
least for the moment. It sweeps away all pre- 
tences and make-believes, and pitiful social 
distinctions. In an unexpected uproar of laugh ter 
at genuine wit or humor, every man in the 
room is on a level, and a flush of good fellowship 
goes round. Even Obstinacy, that old curmud- 
geon of the soul, yields a little. 
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No notice will be taken of contributions 
unaccompanied by the name and address of 
the writer (not necessarily for publication,) 
and the Editor will not be responsible for 
their safe keeping. 


LAUGHTER. 


It is hard to believe that a good laugher is 
either cruel or deceiful. A smile, a sniff, a short, 
and as it were monosyllabic laugh, may all con- 
sist with guile. But deep, melodious, rolling 
laughter that rises and falls like a wave, can 
that belong to an artful nature? Possibly it 
may. We have never known but a single 
instance in which a good sweet, and wholesome 
laugher was insincere ; and in this case it was, 
we suspect, more a habit contracted in society 
than a real taint of disposition. There may be 
silly laughter and much of it, but there is full 
as much silly sobriety. A boy that laughs at 
nothing shows a kind of exuberance of nature. 
But a man who will not laugh upon just cause 
manifests a lean and barren nature. It is what 
musicians call ciphering — as when one touches 
a key on the organ, and the pipe does not 
sound. 

Mirth and merriment have a bad name among 
sober folks ; but so do sober people among the 
merry. Each pities the other. One because his 
opposite does, and the othei because he does 
not laugh. We take sides with — well, for the 
time being, we take sides with the Fraternity 
of the Laugh. If there be sin, it must inhere in the 
manner of doing it, and not in the quality of 
mirth. That it is the inspiration of the mind, 
and not a mere muscular and animal chuckle, 
is shown by the fact that animals below man 
do not laugh. They are not highly enough 
endowed. They have no soul, no moral senti- 
ment, little complexity of mind, out of which 
arise tho^e curious junctures, or crossings of 
ideas, which awaken laughter. An animal is not 
mortal, and cannot laugh. A man Is immortal, 
and can laugh. As long as the flesh predomi- 
nates, laughing is impossible; add a soul, and 
the creature begins to laugh ! It is a superior 
attribute. It comes along with Conscience, 
Hope, and Faith ; and if it will only keep in 
their company, laughing will always prove a 
means of grace. 

We are displeased with the low and unworthy 
functions sometimes apologetically assigned to 
it. It Is good for digestion, it is said; it is a 
moderate exercise, — as if, like a sneeze, it was 
a purely physical phenomenon. But a laugh is 
-born of a thought; a sneeze, of only a tickle. 
Sneezing is an affection of the nose and parts 
adjacent. But laughter is the child of the soul. 
It springs from the immortal part, and the whole 
body is but an organ of expression. Every true 
laugher knows that, when he laughs till he 
coughs, till tears run down his cheeks, till his 
sides ache with shaking, till he is deaf— in short, 


TITTLE-TATTLE. 


The disposition to pry Into the privacy of do- 
mestic life is, unfortunately, very common, 
and is always dishonorable. The appetite for 
such knowledge is to be regarded as morbid, and 
the indulgence of it disgraceful. A family have 
a sacred right to privacy. In guarding the deli- 
cate relations of the household, secrecy becomes 
a virtue. Even if by chance the private affairs 
of a household are laid open to a stranger, honor 
would require him to turn from them ; and, if a 
knowledge of them were forced upon him, they 
should be locked in a sacred silence. A double 
obligation of silence and secrecy rests upon 
one who is a guest in a family. The turpitude of 
a betrayal of family history by a visitor is far 
greater than theft would be. It is a thing so 
scandalous, that it should degrade a person, and 
put him out of society. To betray the secrets 
of the household is not only an odious immo- 
rality, but it Is a sin and a shame to be on good 
terms with those who are known to commit 
such outrages. They put themselves out of the 
pale of decent society. They should be treated 
as moral outlaws. 

These hungry -eyed wretches who sit in the 
unsuspicious circle of parents and children, 
treasuring their words, spying their weaknes- 
ses, misinterpreting the innocent liberties of 
the household, and then run from house to house 
with their shameless news, are worse than poi- 
soners of wells, or burners of houses. They 
poison the faith of man in man. Make no 
terms with such people. Tale-bearers have no 
rights. They are common enemies of good 
men. Hunt, harry, and hound them out of 
society. They are the worst of pests save one, 
and that is the listener to the tale-bearer. There 
could be no tattling if there were no one to hear. 
It takes an ear and a tongue to make a scandal. 
Greedy listening is as dishonorable as nimble 
tattling. The ear is the open market where 
tongue sells its ill-gotten ware. Some there are 
that will not repeat again what they hear, but 
they are willing to listen to it. They will not 
trade in contraband goods, but they will buy 
enough of the smuggler for family use. These 
respectable listeners are the patrons of tattlers. 
It is the ready market that keeps tale-bearing 
brisk. It is a shame to listen to ill of your 
neighbor. Christian benevolence demands that 
you do not love ill news. A clean heart and a 
true honor rejoice in kindly things. It should 
be a pain and sorrow to know of anything that 
degrades your neighbor in your eyes, even if he 
is your enemy ; and how much more if he is 
your friend ? 

The Scriptures say, “ Thou shalt not go up 
and down as a tale-bearer among thy people.” 
“ A tale-bearer reveleath secrets ; but he that 
is of a faithful (honorable) spirit, concealeth the 
matter.” « The words of the tale-bearer are as 
wounds that go down into the innermost parts 
of the belly.” The Hebrews thought that the 
affections had their seat in the bowels ; and by 
this phrase,* “ go down into the innermost parts 
of the belly,” they signify how sharp and exas- 
perating to the deepest feelings of our nature 
are the cruel offices of a common tattler. 
“ Where no wood is, the fire goeth out ; so, 
where there is no tale-bearing, the strife cea- 
seth.” As if he had said that so much of the 
strife of society arise from tattling, that, if that 
were cured, there would hardly be any cause of 
quarrel left. Commend us to that religion 
which makes a man humane with his tongue, 
and honorable with his ear. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“ AN INVALID.” 

This drawing is by a very promissing young 
painter— Mr. E. F. Brewtnall — and was exhi- 
bited at last year’s Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. A sick and delicate girl, too infirm 
to walk, is wheeled in an invalid-chair to an 
opening amongst the fragrant shrubs and 
climbers and flowers, where she may drink re- 


freshment from whatever air is wafted from 
the calm sea, and where her eye may repose on 
the placid waters, the softly. gliding boats, and 
the serene evening sky. The self-effacing con- 
siderateness and sympathy of true affection are 
indicated in every position and expression of 
her attendants. A stalwart young fellow, 
brother or lover, himself full of robust strength 
and health, has wheeled her there, and now 
stands aside not to disturb her enjoyment of 
the view, yet with an air of anxious solicitude. 
A sister, gentle and retiring, leans on the back 
of her chair ; an elder female, her mother per- 
haps, sits behind, pensive yet watchful and 
alert ; and all are hushed in silence. An in- 
valid could have no better conditions for reco- 
very ; and should not such loving heedfulness 
be rewarded ? 

“ BRIGANDS AND CAPTIVES.” 

This large and striking picture, which formed 
one of the principal attractions of the French 
annexe in the London International Exhibition 
of 1871 has received a variety of interpretations. 
It is generally supposed to depict an actual 
event ; and the inquiry has been made, we be- 
lieve in print, why the artist has represented 
the Marquis of Lome and Princess Louise as 
captives to brigands when, happily, no such fate 
ever befel them ! The male captive certainly 
happens to bear a very considerable resem- 
blance to the noble young Marquis, but the 
likeness is, of course, purely accidental. The 
painter chose a handsome, fair-haired northern 
type for the victims in his picture, as affording 
the strongest artistic contrast to the swarthy, 
black-haired, villainous and brutal aspect of 
their captors. To give an English character to 
the former was, besides, not inappropriate, 
many of our travelling countrymen having 
been similarly seized and maltreated. The 
“ motive” of the picture originated, indeed, as 
we are informed, from the atrocious assassina- 
tion of the English captives by the Greek bri- 
gands at Marathon. But, as the artist had not 
the opportunity to represent that horrible scene 
with local correctness, he has contented himself 
with an imaginary illustration of the brigandage 
which, though now fast diminishing, has long 
disgraced Italy, and which has furnished many 
a scene similar to that before us. The painter 
during his studies in Itaty — studies he was en- 
abled to prosecute by having won the grand 
prix de Rome of the French Ecole des Beaux 
Arts — has, in order to secure fidelity for his 
work, actually tracked some Italian brigands ; 
yet fortunately he escaped, though narrowly, 
falling into their power. The picture seems to 
bear ample witness to the closeness of the 
painter’s observations. If, like Salvator Rosa, 
Mr. Layraud had lived and painted among ban- 
ditti, he could hardly have tola his story with 
an air of greater vraisemblance. The scene is 
laid in a rocky defile, probably of the savage 
Abruzzi, the desolate haunt only of the vulture 
and of worse human creatures, who make a 
prey of the living as well as the dead. With 
that hideous association of religion with basest 
villany and murder which is almost peculiar to 
Italian brigandage, a cross has been set up in 
the middle-distance, perhaps for devotion (!), 
more probably to mark the grave of one of the 
gang who has gone to his account. A couple of 
mounted travellers have been waylaid and cap- 
tured, their attendants very likely killed, and 
here, to this mountain fastness, they are 
brought, to await the chance of their being 
ransomed with some heavy payment by rela- 
tive or friend, or, failing that, to be murdered 
and possibly mutilated. While a couple of the 
crew guard their horses and rifle their baggage, 
the rest gather, threatening and truculent, 
round the unfortunates, and the chief, with a 
revolver in one hand and a pen in the other, 
presents to the male victim a paper with the 
hard terms of release for him to sign on pain of 
instant death. Our engraving will sufficiently 
show that the painter has realised such a piteous 
incident with as much dramatic force as truth 
of local color. 


NEWS NOTES. 

The Dominion Parliament is expected to 
adjourn about the 20th inst. 

A grand banquet was given at Portsmouth to 
the soldiers of the Ashantee expedition. 

Steerage passengers are being carried from 
Liverpool to New York for fifteen dollars. 

It is said insurance in New York this year 
will be three to four times that of last year. 

The New Tariff of Mr. Cartwright the Cana- 
dian Finance Minister has been remodelled. 

It is said that Sir Robert Peel will resign the 
position of Liberal whip on account of ill 
health. 

General Swieten, commander of the Dutch 
expedition to Acheen, and his staff have return- 
ed to Batavia. 

The London Daily News says the lock-out of 
farm laborers will soon bejsubmitted to arbitra- 
tion for settlement. 

The result of the election in Stroul, Glocester- 
shire, has been annulled on account of bribery, 
and a new election ordered. 

A body of Carlists, 2,000 strong, is said to 
have been defeated in the Province of Tarra- 
gona, by the National troops. 

The British House of Commons take recess 
during the Whitsuntide holidays, adjourning on 
the 12th of May until the 1st of June. 

A Little Rock despatch says Brooks’s party in 
the State-house have thirty days’ provisions, 
six tons of powder, and large quantities of shot 
and shell. 


A terrible boiler explosion occurred at a mill 
in Shavangunk, Pa., by which ten people lost 
their lives. The boiler, weighing five tons, was 
thrown 600 feet. 

The Conference at Liverpool of ocean-steam- 
ship owners has been dissolved, and as tariffs 
will now be made on an independent basis a 
lively competition may be expected. 

The Franco-American Postal Convention was 
signed on the 20th by the French Government. 

Duke de Cazes will submit it to the Assembly 
and request its immediate consideration. 

Very little further information have been re- 
ceived from the inundated district in Louisiana, 
except that the stock are huddled together 
throughout the district, and what are not starv- • 
ing are being killed by buffalo. 

A famine prevails in Asia Minor, and many 
families are starving. It is stated that in the 
town of Angora alone 100 deaths occur daily 
from starvation. The river Tigris is again 
swelled by heavy rains, and further flood is 
apprehended. 

Spanish Government troops have entered 
Bilbao. Gen. Concha, with 20,000 men to attack 
the Carlists in the rear, gained the heights on 
the left bank of the river Nervlon above 
Sopurta. The Carlist General, Andshana, was 
killed in one of the engagements before Bilbao 
previous to its recapture by Serrano. A church 
in San Pedro Abanto was nearly demolished by 
the fire of the Republicans. 


HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 

Egg Toast. — Take four eggs well whipped, 
added to a quarter of a pound of melted butter 
in a pan, whisk together in the pan over the fire, 
add a little salt and pepper ; five minutes will 
sufficiently set the ingredients : serve on buttered 
toast. Anchovy can be added if preferred. 

Salad Dressing. — Take the yolks of two 
hard-boiled eggs, reduce them to a paste in a 
mortar, or in a basin with a spoon, and add a 
teaspoonful of dry mustard. When these are 
sufficiently amalgamated, add, drop by drop, 
two tablespoonfuls of oil. Mix all well together, 
and then add in the same way a tablespoonful 
and a half of vinegar. The yolk of a raw egg is 
also an improvement, especially if a little cream 
be also added. 

Fish S6up. — A ll fish soups should be made 
with milk, (if unskimmed so much the better,) 
using no water whatever. Cut off their heads, 
tails, and fins, and remove the skin, and the 
back-bone, and cut the fish into pieces. To each 
pound of fish allow a quart of rich milk. Put 
into the soup-pot some pieces of cold boiled 
ham. No salt will then be required : but season 
with cayenne pepper, and a few blades of mace 
and some grated nutmeg. Add a bunch of sweet 
marjoram, the leaves stripped from the stalks 
and chopped. Make some little dumplings of 
flour and butter, and put them in when the 
soup is about half done. Half an hour’s steady 
boiling will be sufficient. Serve up in the tureen 
the pieces of fish and ham. Also some toast cut 
in dice. 

Stewed Oysters. — Get some fine large fresh 
oysters. Drain them from their liquor (saving it 
in a pitcher), and put them into a stew-pan with 
a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, and 
set them over the fire. When they have 
simmered, and have almost come to a boil, 
remove them from the fire; and have ready a 
pan of very cold water. Take out the oysters (one 
at a time, on a fork) and put them into the cold 
water. This will plump them, and render them 
firm. Having saved about half their liquor, put 
it into the stew-pan, seasoned well with blades 
of mace, grated nutmeg, whole pepper-corns, 
and a little cayenne. Stir in half a pint or more 
of cream ; and if you cannot procure cream, an 
equal quantity of nice fresh butter divided into 
bits, slightly dredged with a very little flour. 
Boil the liquor by itself, and when it comes to 
a boil, take the oysters out of the cold water, 
and put them into the boiling liquor. In five 
minutes remove the pan from the fire (the 
oysters having simmered), and transfer them to 
a tureen or deep dish, in the bottom of which 
has been laid a buttered toast, that has pre- 
viously been dipped a minute in hot water or 
milk. 

Lobster Soup. — Take two or three fine fresh 
lobsters (the middle size are the best). J Heat a 
large pot of water, throwing in a large handful 
of salt. When it is boiling hard put in the 
lobsters, head foremost, that they may die im- 
mediately. They will require at least half an 
hour’s fast boiling : if large, three quarters. When 
done, take them out, wipe off the scum that has 
collected* on the shell, and drain the lobster. 
First break off the large claws, and crack them, 
then split the body and extract all the white 
meat, and the red coral — nothing else — and cut 
it into small pieces. Mash the coral into smooth 
bits with the back of a large spoon, mixing with 
it plenty of sweet oil ; and, gradually, adding It 
to the bits of chopped lobster. Put into a clear 
soup-pot two quarts, or more, of good milk, and 
thicken it with half a dozen buttered biscuits, 
pounded fine ; or the grated crumbs of two or 
three small rolls, and stir in a quarter of a pound 
of fresh butter made into a paste with two 
spoonfuls of flour. Put in the chopped lobster, 
seasoned with nutmeg, a few blades of mace 
powdered, and a little cayenne. Let all boil 
together, slowly, for half an hour, keeping it 
closely covered. Towards the last, stir in two 
beaten eggs. Lay some very small biscuits in 
the bottom of a tureen, and pour the soup upon 
them. Nasturtium flowers strewed at the last 
thickly over the surface of this soup, when in 
the tureen, are an improvement both to Its 
appearance and flavor. 
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child ; and this had made him think of her as 
his last hope. 

“ Will you come, dear ? ” 

He held out his hand ; she took it, and went 
dancing and skipping at his side, until all at 
once she darted off, and then back again, a half* 
open rose in her eager grasp. 

“ I thought he might like it, papa, you know ; 
they sometimes do.” 

She always called papa's poor people they; for 
her they constituted a distinct world, apart from 
that other world that lay beyond the gates, and 
of which she knew as yet so little. 

Midge was not the doctor’s only child ; but it 
was not because there were xhany other little 
ones that he loved her less. On the contrary, 
as, where there are many, we naturally single 
out the one, Midge was papa’s pet and his con- 
stant companion — naturally enough, for she 
Ipvetl his poor people, and his flowers, and him. 
self, oh, so dearly ! 

It is terrible to see those we love exposed to 
danger ; it is more terrible still when we our- 
selves expose them to that danger. 

Hand in hand and silent, because both deep 
In thought, they walked on together ; the little 
Angers clinging tightly about the man’s big 
thumb. Silently they passed along the dim 
echoing passages till they stopped before a cer- 
tain door. Very pale the father’s face had 
grown by this time, and even over that of the 
young child a shadow of awe bad stolen. 

A man paced up and down, mounting guard. 

« I’ve brought my little girl, Rodgers ; I 
thought the sight of her might do him good.” 

The man started, and looked from father to 
child in blank amazement. He knew that Miss 
Mary went in and out nmong the poor patients, 
and did more good with her pretty baby ways 
than he or his whole staff put together. But 
for her to enter that room— to look upon that 
man ! 

•« It’ll never dc, sir. He’s worse than ever this 
fcfternoon, and looks dreadful.” 

A wild sound— half moan, half howl — the ir- 
repressible cry of mingled rage, anguish, and 
despair, falling drear and desolate on the shud- 
dering ear ! The strong hand tightened its hold 
of the small fingers, fluttering as if to get free ; 
the doctor turned his looks down upon the wist- 
ful eager face. 

«* You are frightened, darling ? ” 

“No, papa.” 

A pause — a silence within as without. Fa- 
ther and child were looking into each other’s 
eyes. 

“ You will go in, dear, alone ? ” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

Then the doctor opened the door, the child 
passed in alone ; and the father’s hand closed 
the door behind her. 

He knew that it must be so. The half-open 
door — the pale anxious face peering in — might 
arouse the man’s suspicions and excite bis r*ge. 
Too well he knew the danger to which the 
little one was exposed ; but in her lay his last 
hope, and God would take care of her. 

The strong hand, nerved to calm, lay ready 
on the door ; the straining ear was schooled to 
listen. No sound at first ; not even the child’s 
receding footsteps, for they fell inaudible in that 
padded room. 

A life-long agony in one brief moment of sus- 
pense, then a sharp sudden cry. Not a call for 
help ; but the involuntary cry of pain, grief, or 
fear. Had be, against whom it had seemed a 
sacrilege to use violence, now used it against 
the little helpless child who had come to save 
him ? Had he, with his lost greatness, lost too 
every spark of humanity, becoming something 
lower than the beasts 7 

The door was burst open ; doctor and keeper 
both stood in the room, No regard for the 
man’s feelings now ! He should be seized, bound, 
fettered. No matter what became of him if he 
had hurt the child. 

<* Midge— little Midge ! ” And the child sprang 
to her father’s arms, her own about his neck. 

“ O papa, it has stung me. It hurts me so ; 
and— and it has left its sting in, and will die ; 
mamma told me it would. Poor little bee!” 
And that was all ! It was the sling of the bee, 
and not the gripe of the maniac, that had called 
forth that piteous cry. 

“Nevermind, darling. I will take you to 
mamma.’ 

So the child was carried out, and transferred 
from the lather’s to the mother’s arms. The 
bee that had so cruelly wounded the little band 
crawled away to die, and the half-open rose lay 
at the madman’s feet, his eye down-bent upon 
it. 


lt , , . . .. .. „ a f« that nnnft verv often told his little so absorbed in his anxious duties, scarce noted 

“Will you come and help me look for the bee? stories *and when she repeated them the changed of the season ; but little Midge did 

I want to find it, and carry it out to the flow- ? a ^ h, .T ben repeal nll too ^iv. We have said that she was a wee 


CHAPTER n. 


The wound healed— the bee dead— the rose 
withered ! Were the next few days to bring no 
other change ? Was the doctor’s last attempt 
to save the doomed life to have no better re- 

8U On ? the day following the events above record- 
ed, Midge asked papa if she might go again to 
the black man’s room to look for the bee. •* For 
if it must die, papa, you know, wouldn t it be 
much nicer fur it to die out among the flowers 
than in a dark ugly hole ?” 

It was seldom the father said “ No to his 
little daughter’s “ May I ?” He certainly did 
not in the present instance. So she went to look 
for the bee ; and no way abashed by the wild 
looks of the maniac, who stood pressed up 
against the wall, his arms tossed above his 
head, shrinking and cowering like some caged 
angry beast, she walked straight up to him, and 
flushing and pouting, because feeling rather shy 
and so very much in earnest, she said : 


Yesterday lt stung you,” interrupted the 
man with gloomy bitterness, looking down at 
her where she stood, so far below him that the 
great mad eyes lost half their fierceness before 
they reached her face. He had not forgotten 
what he bad seen and heard. 

‘ It did hurt very much”— looking down, self bilja 
pitying, at the mite of a band so lovingly 
swathed and bandaged — “but it’s quite well 
now, and the poor bee will die — mamma says 
so — and papa let me come and look for it. It 
was in the rose I brought you yesterday.” 

The rose she had brought him ! How often 
had roi-es been brought to him before — placed 
in his button-ho’e ; laid at his feet ; given in 
exchange for a sin lie, a jewe’, a box at the opera, 
a kiss of the little hand that offered it. Roses 
as well as laurels fall to the share of the great ; 
and the eager hand, outstretched to grasp the 
one, too often allows the other t© be placed in lt 
instead. Fame and love ! Both his once — 
both lost to him now. Was it of the lost love 
and its summer roses be thought, as his softened 
glance fell on the young child’s upturned face? 

“ Won’t you help me? ” 

He did not answer — he was thinking, think- 
ing deeply. In the room so carefully examined, 
so carefully i added, there were no cracks or 
crannies, no crevice even, where a poor little 
bee that felt thoroughly ashamed of itself c- uld 
creep away to hide. Midge’s prot6g6 therefore 
was soon found, and secured in a large leaf 
brought for the purpose. Then Midge held out 
her hand to the black man, who seemed to have 
forgotten her presence. 

“ You would like to see it put back on the 
flowers, wouldu’t you? ” 

He certainly did not give her his band, yet 
her wee fingers had soon closed about if, and 
she was quietly leading him towards the door. 

“Won’t you put on a hat? Papa always 
does.” 

The fashionable chimney-pot screening the 
wi d head, the sinister brow, the darkling eyes ! 
When had he last worn one? Walking down 
Piccadilly, the handsome dandy almost as much 
run after for his beauty as his genius, perfumed 
locks, calm eagle glance, and stately bearing. 
Would the envious rival, the doting woman, 
have recognised him now ? 

Thinking, thinking deeply still, he allowed 
himself to be led on; the guiding impulse of 
those weak cliDging fingers more resistless than 
the iron hand of force ; for who would have the 
heart to shake it off ? 

Step by step she led him on to the door, which 
seemed to open of itself to set him free, and out 
into the corridor. 

Three men stood there : the doctor and two 
keepers hidden by the angle of the wall. Her 
eyes bent wistfully on the big leaf gathered up 
into her wounded hand, little Midge passed them 
by unnoticed. 

Did the woman’s tender instinct tell her that 
they must be passed unseen ? that clinging to 
the poor pale hand, she must draw him silently 
on, nearer to herself, farther from those who 
were his Judges and his Jailers ? 

When would he awake from the fit of abstrac- 
tion into which he had been thrown by her rose 
and sweet child’s face ? A rush of hair blowing 
about his uncovered head, the deadly faintness 
that sizes on the frame exhausted by long con- 
finement. He looked up and around him. That 
sea of vivid noonday, that blowing fresh exult- 
ant breeze ; light and air, and no escape from 
either now ! The glories of Nature arouud him ; 
and he who had worshipped her Instead of God 
drew a deep gasping breath, reeled, and sank to 
his knees. 

The child Was oh her knees tooc. She had 
found the bush from which the rose had been 
gatl ered, and very gently she laid the bee 
down among its leaves. 

The bee found and carried off, there was no 
reason why little Midge should again visit the 
daik bare room, about whose hushed walls hung 
an atmosphere of gloom and terror. But c* il- 
dren have their whims as well ns their elders, 
and Midge evidently took a particular interest 
j in the black man (she only called him so be- 
cause of his black scowling looks, for his eyes 
were as blue as hers, and the tangled mane, 
had it been less tangled, would have been al- 
most as bright) ; and scarce a day paes< d but 
she would get Rodgers to open the door, that 
swung back so noiselessly on its hinges, and 
skipping up to the distant ccrner where he 
1 cowered and brooded the long hideous hours 
through, she would laugh up in his lace and 
pluck him by the hand, dancing about it, and 
leading him on, as she had done that first day, 
to light and air and freedom. But not always 
was he obedient to her child’s will. If his 
hands were folded high up on his broad breast, 
she could not reach them. If be scowled upon 
her when she smiled, the smiles would die 
away, and she would pout and blush and grow 
sby ; and sometimes, in very shame, hide away 
her face on his knee 


to the man he listened. 

We hsive said that the keepers, big stalwart 
men were more than half afraid of the patient 
whom they dare not treat like any other poor 
raving fool ; but strange to say, little Midge, 
whose life is uplifted hand could so easily have 
crushed out of her, was never a bit afraid of 

in. 

Once only he frightened her and made her 
cry — when he killed a bright butterfly she had 
brought to show him, and then laughed its 
death and her tears to *eom. How often had 
be perhaps, in the wanton cruelty 'f his 
strength and power, destroyed some creature 
scarcely less bright and irail than the butterfly 
he had but to touch to kill ! 

But when little Midge huddled the dead insect 
up in her apron and left him ; when he heard 
the small augry feet pattering along the stone 
corridor, and the sobs dying aw y in the dls 
tance, he 1 It sorry, and called out, 1 Midge, 
little Midge !* echoing the cry he had so often 
beard when, from behind their iron bars, papa’s 
poor people would call out to her as she wan- 
dered among her flowers. 

But Midge did not come back, and befell into 
a train of thought — thought of the pass and of 
faces that the child’s, in its pretty tender petu- 
lance, had conjured up. Not the faces whose 
looks had burnt into his soul, making of love 
something worse than a passioo, a madness ; 
but of others that had smiled and frowned and 
beamed upon him ; that would have been so 
beautiful if seen by the magic light of home, 
that were beautiful when looked back upon 
now. 

“Pretty, spoilt, silly child,” he muttered, 
half angry with himself for having vexed her, 
half angry with her for having left him. Then 
he laughed, and rising to his lull height, shook 
back the tangled masses of his hair with the 
old careless movement, half petulant, half de- 
fiant. 

If some envious rival could have seen the 
maniac now, would he have recognised him ? 
At least some iond woman might, I think. 

“ Well really, if I don’t believe the child will 
make something of the poor fellow after all !” 
said good, compassionate Mrs. Ferguson one 
day, as she stood at the drawing-room window 
looking out upon the garden. “ I declare if she 
hasn’t got hold of his hair, combing it through 
with her fingers, and laughing fit to kill herself 
as she shows him each separate curl.” And the 
mother laughed too with sheer sympathy, so 
contagious was the child’s mirth. “ I suppose 
she’ll be undertaking to shave him next. Just 
to see how she hangs about him and fondles 
him, with all that nasty hair over his face too! 
But she always was an oddity, wasn’t she, 
John ? And really he’s a fine fellow, and not so 
wild-looking either with our little Midge hang- 
ing about him — eh, John ? ” 

But the doctor did not answer ; he could not. 
His eyeB were fixed upon the man and child, 
and bis heart was full. 


CHAPTER III. 

It Is strange how that of which one will make 
so great a trouble another will only laugh at. 
The responsibility that weighed so heavily on 
the doctor’s mind, lining his brow and turning 
bis hair prematurely gray, little Midge took 
upon herself as lightly as did her poor bee its 
burden of honey culled among her roses ; and 
so the patient, who was to the father a cease- 
less sou ice of anxiety, was for her but as a new 
plaything, too pleasant ever to weary of. 
Through the long bright summer days she 
played with him, combing out his hair with her 
own small nursery comb, and laughing, gleeful 
and triumphant, as she saw how it glittered in 
the sunlight, and how much prettier it made 
him look, through the long soil summer twi- 
lights she played with him too, nestling up into 
his arras, which were not opened to receive 
her, but into which she crept with the most 
perfect confidence, as if they could but have 
been made so big and strong to afford her 
shelter ; and once there she would whisper odd 
foolish things, or tell him stories, to which he 
listened because her voice was sweet ; which 
he remembered because they recalled the past 
and set him dreaming. And sometimes, as 
evening deepened, worn out with the hideous 
wakefulness of the vision-haunted night, he 
would lay down the pale grizzly head upon the 
baby lap, the soft arms folded somewhere about 
him ; and his rest would be all the sweeter for 
their contact. 

Little Midge, the only friend and companion 
of him who bad once had the world at his leet 
—his own gay fashionable world, and all that it 
held of grace and beauty. Women, solt, wild, 
meek, passionate, he had but to choose, who, if 
they had not really loved, had professed to wor- 
ship him ; and now only the little child tocling 
about him and remind him of what he had lost, 
the last link between him and the brilliant 


One'day wben be' sat on the leather .seat | past. Ana ta. ^ « -Urjfl. " 


fastened to the wall, bis head dropped back 
against it, his eyes fixed and despairing, find- 
ing bis look more sad tbun fierce, and hearing 
how he muttered to himself, she clambered up 
to his side, and asked him eagerly if he were 
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Youth and grace and beauty and love are his 
still ; something else too that was never his be- 
fore— faith in them all. Will not the love of 
woman, if it is ever again to be his, seem to 
him something more real, more reliable after 


that morning. Then seeing that the- great eyes remembers t * * i ..... \iiiiire and 

had turned from vacancy lo her face, she nestled once good and Innocent like 
up closer, and getting within the shelter of his capable perhaps of a ■ devotion as great? 
arm, her fingers straying about, his. her bright j The summer-such a giorlo^ .ummer !-ha<l 
hair over ills breast, she told him the Blory. . come and lingered and passed, and the doctor, 


ail too plainly. We have said that she was a wee 
frail thing, as frail almost as the Insect whose 
name she bore— a dainty creature born to live 
through the summer day, and die when thesun 
set. Well, little Midge had watched out many 
sunsets with her big friend, so she had more 
than lived out her day; and when the autumn 
succeeded the summer, the child was missed 
from her favorite haunts — from the park, the 
garden, her friend’s room — no longer the bare 
ugly room, for something of its lost grace and 
elegance had been restored to his life, now that 
he could once more appreciate them. Yet I 
think he would gladly have renounced it all to 
have had back his child companion and her 
wayward caresses. He did not say to himself 
that he missed her, but his eye saddened, and 
as it saddened, It softened too. For how could 
he think of her, without at the same time 
thinking of all with which her Innocent young 
life had been associated ? and such thoughts 
are gentle and good. Frenzy turned to sorrow. 
Ou tbe man’s darkened brow lay the shadow of 
a troubled thought, and something more ; some- 
thing that would never have been there save 
for that awful visitation and the young child’s 
ministry ol love. All that was over now. Little 
Midge could do nothing more for him or any 
one else. Why, she could hardly lift her little 
weary head from the sofa cushions, or raise her 
hand to where the sun-beams danced about the 
wall so tantalislngly within her reach. And 
lying thus alone often— for papa had so much to 
do, and mamma had many more little ones, as 

we know Mld*e would long for the man who 

had been everything to her, or to whom she 
had been everything— the child never paused 
to reason which ; long for him more than for air 
or flowers or birds or insects or all the other 
things that bad made her summer life so beauti- 
ful. And tbe longing growing more than she 
could bear, she told papa. 

«4 Bring a madman into our own private 
rooms, and leave him alone with the child ! tP 
cried tbe mother, aghast. “ Do you think that 
would be safe, my dear ? ” 

And the doctor answered solemnly, “ I do.” 

So the man came, and was to the suffering 
child all that she had once been to him. The 
hand at whose touch woman had thrilled ; 
whose clasp had been esteemed a favor ; whose 
power, as the interpreter of the soul, had been 
so gigantic, now played with the bright curls, 
smoothing and caressing them. If she could no 
longer tell him stories her voice being so weak, 
she listened to the stories he had to tell, and 
listening, she forgot to suffer. Sometimes, 
worn out with the wakefulness of the fever, 
haunted nights, she would lay the pretty 
nestliDg head upon his lap or within the cradle 
of his arm, and her rest would be all the sweeter 
for its contact. 

Holding her thus— meeting the first awaken, 
ing look of her eyes, so full of longing satisfied 
—strange thoughts, holy and calm, would creep 
into his heart ; through light, the boasted light 
of reason, into darkness so deep, so appalling ; 
through d irkness, the darkness of the shadow 
of death, back again into light. Who said that 
yoar work was over when God’s hand laid you 
low, little Midge? 

In the dear shelter of his arms, alone— her 
last look fastened on bis face— Midge died. They 
would gladly have held her back, those strong 
protecting arms ; but they could not prevent 
death coming, and they had to lay her aside in 
the little coffin, that was a thing altogether 
pitiful to look at, so wee and light it was. 

She was carried without the walls to be 
buried and two men only followed her to the 
grave— her father and the friend on whose arm 
he leant for support, in whose sympathy, so 
true, so deep, be found his best consolation. 

A month after the great iron gates had 
opened to let the little coffin pass out, they 
opened wide once more, and the man over 
whose life the storm had passed like some hi- 
deous vanishing dream, leaving behind no trace 
more bitter than a vague solemn memory, 
went forth, and felt that the world lay once 
more before him. 

Silently has he had entered the house, so 
silently be left it. Ou its threshold the master 
stood to bid him good-bye, and bowed low be- 
fore him his uncovered head, unable to look up 
into the noble shadowed face for the tears that 
blinded him. In silence their hands met and 
dropped apart. 

“ Good-bye, Ferguson ; God bless you— and 
thank you. I shall never forget all that 1 owe 
you.” 

“ Me 1 you owe me nothing.” 

Both men knew all that the words implied. 

So Midge’s friend went back to the world that 
was waiting for him. Would it find him less 
great than when it had first run after him ? 
Posterity will not say so, nor will we. 

With his future we have nothing to do, but 
leave him to pass through the gates in silence, 
as if following the little angel guide who seemed 
to have gone first to lead the way. The solemn 
lessons of the past, the great work of the future ; 
the man staudlng between the two in the full 
strength still of uudiminlshed power, in the full 
flooding sunlight of that vivid noonday sun, 
light and air around him — the breath of faith, 
the light of truth ; no need to shrink from 
either now — now and for evermore. 

The doctor stood bareheaded on the threshold 
and watched him go, then with a sigh he turned ; 
but tbe hoube looked dark and drear within, 
and without all was so bright, so calm, so beau- 
tiful Not far from tbe porcb was the little 
plot of ground that Midge had called her garden ; 
the doctor oiten went there ; he went there 
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now, and stooping, picked a weed from her favo- 
rite bed. From earth and the flowers she had 
so loved he looked upward to the bright, blue, 
Joyous sky. Why is it that, when we bury our 
dead deep down in the earth, we look upwards, 
and not downwards, when seeking them ? Is it 
not the involuntary Impulse of faith following 
the Instinctive cry of the soul, “ He is not there; 
he is risen ” ? 

“ Midge— little Midge ! ” 

It was but the silent cry of the father’s heart 
yet he heard it echoed close at hand ; some 
madman calling it out from behind his prison 
bars. It was poor old Parker, who never could 
be made to understand that Midge was dead, 
and that it must pain the doctor to hear her 
name when she was no longer there to answer 
to it. 

'< Midge— little Midge ! ” 

The doctor looked up, nodded, and smiled. 


OH, WOULD WE TWO HAD NEVER MET- 


Oh, would we two had never met, 

Or, meeting, had not dared to love, 

For hearts like ours can ne’er forget 
This sweet delusive dream of love. 

Methought ye loved me as a friend, 

Or only as a sister dear ; 

This trusting faith did nought but tend 
To make thee doubly, trebly dear. 

When first he pressed your lips to mine, 
In that impassioned ling’ring kiss, 

Oh, then I felt this heart was thine, 

Or why that thrilling sense of bliss 7 

Sincere esteem I felt for thee. 

Of love I did not even dream ; 

“ Ye may not love,” is fate’s decree, 

But love will aye be lord supreme. 

In lordly hall, in lowly cot, 

He wields o’er all a power divine ; 

To feel that power is woman’s lot, 

Oh, can it be that lot is mine ? 

Oh, had we met in bygone years, 

When both from other ties were free ; 

No reason then for sighs and tears, 

No sin in love ’twixt ye and me. 

’Twas not to be. ’Tis wrong, I know, 
For us to even own Love’s spell ; 

To fate’s stern mandate we must bow, 
May Heaven bless thee ! — fare ye well. 


£STELLE. 


It was a unique, Gothic structure, bristling 
with pinnacles, minarets and lance.like points, 
and profusely ornamented with elegant car- 
vings. On the west two acres of strawberry 
plants were in bloom, their white petals and 
golden hearts uplifted to meet the caress of the 
sun. On the north stretched away a rich mea- 
dow, watered by a singing, sparkling brook. On 
the east an orchard of pear trees in full bloom, 
In front, facing the south, a half-acre of portu- 
lacca in bloom formed a lovelier carpet than 
man ere dreamt of making, and, farther down, a 
smooth, green field, dotted with dandelions and 
violets, finished the picture in nature’s sweet 
simplicity. 

“ It is a paradise ! ” exclaimed Edith Delmar, 
as she alighted from the phaeton and came up 
the path between the variegated portulacca. 

At that instant a masculine head appeared at 
one of the chamber windows, a pair of deep 
gray eyes were directed upon the lovely stran- 
ger, and then the man’s finely-cut, roseate lips 
curled with impatient disdain. 

lt Another one overflowing with sentiment,” 
he ejaculated, sinking back into his chair. 
“Why couldn’t she have said, * It’s really a 
beautiful place,’ and been sensible about it. A 
4 paradise on earth ! ’ Bah ! Harmony in a 
ward-room or ceremony between dogs and cats ! 
I’m tired of such contemptible foolery ! ’ 

Pushing his hand through his wavy chestnut 
hair, with a restless motion, he wheeled his 
chair round to a desk, and began writing rapidly. 

An hour passed, the man remaining in the 
same position, absorbed in his work. 

“ Wallace ! ” sounded a pleasant, womanly 
voice. 

No answer. 

44 Wallace ! ” this time a little louder. 

“ What,” he auswered, at last, somewhat 
sharply. 

“ I want you to come down, Miss Delmar Is 
here.” 

44 Oh, bother Miss Delmar. I’m busy.” 

“ I’ll torment you till you do, so you’d better 
come now before you get into a worse humor.” 

•' Plague take the woman,” he grumbled, 
throwing down his pen. 44 I’d like to find some 
Crusoe island where I could be alone a minute ! 

I stipulated when I came here that I was to 
have my own way, and— I’ll fix ’em though— 
I’ll make this Miss Delmar hate me in three 
minutes, and then I’ll have some peace.” 

But he was very careful to smooth his hair 
and whiskers, and remove every particle of 
dust from his elegant garments ere he left the 
room. 

“ What are you so cross about ? ” queried his 
sister, Mrs. Westcott, as he came down. 

“ Cross ? Well, that’s good ! Why don’t you 
use a little judgment ? You wouldn’t stir up a ! 
bear with cubs, but you make nothing of dis. I 


turblng a man in the'middle of an essay. I wish 
you’d be a little more consistent.” 

44 Oh, fudge ! ” laughed the pretty brunette. 

44 A woman’s answer ! ” muttered Wallace, 
with a shrug of his broad shoulders. 

Miss Delmar was 'seated in the sumptuous 
drawing-room, gazing over the emerald fields, a 
placid smile on her noble features, a light of 
contentment in her lustrous blue eyes. She 
was not a beauty in the strict sense of the term, 
her face was too large for that, her form too 
full and commanding, but without being in the 
least Amazonian. There were a majesty in her 
presence, a winning gentleness in her manner, 
a reflection of heart and soul in her counte- 
nance — all of which combined rendered her in- 
describably attractive, and exercised a mystic 
charm upon nearly every one who approached 
her. 

44 Appearances deceitful again ! ” thought 
Wallace as he greeted her with a grave polite- 
ness. 44 She doesn’t look like one of the gushing 
order, but she must be, else she would never 
have talked about 4 paradise ! ’ ” 

44 How do you like her 7 ” asked May, after 
Wallace had dragged out a proper length of 
time in the drawing-room, and disgusted him- 
self with common-place remarks about travel- 
ling, scenery, summer heat, etc. 

44 Oh, she looks well enough, and that is all 
that is necessary.” 

44 Wallace, you make yourself awfully hate, 
ful ! ” said May, reprovingly. 

44 It’s a privilege of mine,” he replied with a 
grim laugh and sliding into his chamber, locked 
the door. 

“ Anybody would think him awfully ill-na- 
tured,” mused his sister, pouting her red lips. 
44 But he isn’t, he’s the dearest, kindest brother 
that ever was, only he’s so provokingly odd. I 
do wish he would act naturally once in a 
while.” 

For two days Wallace and Miss Delmar met 
only at the table. May felt somewhat mortified 
in consequence, and tried to explain that her 
brother was engaged upon a series of articles 
that must be finished at once, and hoped Stella 
would pardon his absence. Miss Delmar really 
hadn’t missed Mr. Hartley, and this was said so 
coldly that all of Mrs. Westcott’s dreams of 
making a match between them were crushed. 
On the forenoon of the ttiird day another 
couple arrived at Strawberry Lodge— a Miss 
Olay, one of May’s dearest schoolmates, and 
Herbert Appleton, a former friend of Mr. West- 
cott. The young lady— Kitty as she was called 
—was a bright, vivacious little fairy with shin- 
ing hazel eyes, saucy, pouting lips, and masses 
of golden hair a shade or two lighter than 
Stella’s. 

“ What a heavenly place ! ” exclaimed Kitty, 
clapping her hands with delight. 44 I shall ex- 
pect to find angels at every step. I can’t believe 
that this Is the same earth I’ve been in.” 

“ I’ll give it up ! I might as well try to work 
in pandemonium 1 I wonder why May doesn’t 
import a whole cargo of magpies, and then set 
up a lunatic asylum for amusement.” 

He twisted his handsome features into a ridi- 
culous look of disgust, and tossed his papers Into 
his desk with a spiteful motion. Then clutch- 
ing a straw hat, he fled from the house, never 
pausing until he reached a little hillock, at the 
foot of which the meadow brook made a detour 
to the south. 

Throwing himself upon the luxuriant grass, 
he covered his face with his hat, and drew a 
long breath of relief. 

44 I’m safe for a minute now I hope. They 
won’t find me in a hurry. Hullo ! What the 
deuce Is that 7 ” 

He raised himself upon his elbow and list- 
ened. 

“ ’Twas down in the meadow the violets were 
blooming. 

And the spring-time grass grew fresh and green, 
And the birds by the brooklet their sweet songs 
were singing. 

When I first met my darling Daisy Deane.” 

The old song was never sung more sweetly i 
each note seemed to quiver with sympathy, and 
rose upon the air in silvery strains. 

44 By Jove ! that’s a fine voice ! ” said Wallace, 
admiringly. •« I wouder who owns it 7 I’d like to 
see her — upon my eye I would ! ” 

His wish was gratified instantly. A soft, 
white hand put the bushes at his left aside, and 
Miss Delmar appeared. 

“ You have a fondness for ballads, Miss Del- 
mar.” 

She started slightly ; until he spoke she had 
been uuconscious of his presence. Recovering 
her composure, she answered, quietly : 

“ Yes, but I was not aware I had a listener. 

I came on for a few moments’ solitude.” 

44 So did I,” he answered, with a yawn. 

“ I trust I am pardoned for intruding upon 
yon,” she rejoined, icily. 44 I will repair the 
error, and bid you good- morning.” 

” You are very kind, I am sure,” be said with 
a provoking smile. 

She stopped, and, plucking a dandelion, began 
tearing it to pieces. 

“ I thought you were going,” he remarked 
with irritating deliberation. 

“ I've changed mind,” she replied, with her 
head turned from him. 44 I’ve Just thought that 
the grounds are as free to me as they are to 
you.” 

“ Perhaps my presence is distasteful to you.” 

“ Don’t move,” she retorted, with a little 
laugh, *« I shouldn’t know you were near if you 
didn’t talk.” 

“ v ery good indeed. Try again, Miss Delmar,” 
he said, with a patronizing air. 

A slight frown clouded her brow — his manner 


was little less than exasperating — and then 
there was so much confidence in his blue eyes, 
so much invulnerable composure in his smile. 
Instantaneously the scene was presented to her 
mind in a new light — the ridiculousness of it 
was clearly portrayed in each minute particular, 
and obedient to the impulse, she laughed long 
and loudly. 

44 Such nonsense ! ” she said, as the last dulcet 
echo died away. 

44 True ; there is nonsense in everything,” he 
answered, moodily, 44 Sense is a beggar, and 
goes about in rags.” 

44 I’ve a mind to speak frankly to you, Mr. 
Hartley,” said Estelle, looking him straight in 
the eyes. 

44 Do so, by all means ; candour from femi- 
nine lips would be like gold from lead — a simple 
impossibility ! ” 

44 There it is again I Well, then you act like an 
overgrown boy disappointed in love ! ” 

His features moved not a particle— not a symp- 
tom of surprise or annoyance could be detected. 
He merely said with an approving nod : 

44 That is the best shot yet. You will really 
become witty if you persevere.” 

Her face flushed a little at this — his sarcasm 
had a sharp sting, but she revealed no other 
sign of discomposure. 

44 I wish to ask you a question.” 

44 You may,” he interposed, condescendingly. 
44 Thank you,” she proceeded, calmly. “ Do 
you think all women are fools 7 ” 

44 Yes, in some respects.” 

44 And men — what are they, pray 7 ” 

44 Fools also.” 

44 And what of marriage 7 ” 

44 The very acme of folly. 

44 And death 7 ” 

44 The end of folly.” 

She paused and gazed upon the man in per- 
plexity. Sighing softly, as if almost wear y with 
the burden of wonder that oppressed her mind, 
she queried again : 

44 What is life 7 ” 

44 The analysis of folly.” 

44 Then you cover love, devotion, sacrifice, pa- 
tience, resignation, hope, faith, with the epithet, 
folly 7 ” 

44 Oh, no.” 

44 What are these, then ? ” 

44 The very rare exceptions to folly, my dear 
Miss Delmar,” he answered, smiling. 

She regarded him a moment In mingled cu- 
riosity and admiration. 

44 You call marriage the acme of folly. Now 
why 7 ” 

44 Because eight-tenths of the people plunge 
into it before they are conscious of the science 
of single life — before they know what they 
marry for. One who cannot live understanding^ 
with himself cannot expect to live decently with 
another person. Men know little about them- 
selves, and less about the other sex — hence 
misery, bickerings, jealousies, divorce, etc.” 

44 Do you think you understand this theory of 
yours well enough to marry happily 7 ” 

He laughed and pushed his hand through his 
hair. 

44 No, I don’t. But it Is likely that folly, in 
one of her disguises, will deceive me into be- 
lieving 1 do, and thus another example may be 
made for somebody else to preach about.” 

44 You are consistent at all events,” she said, 
artlessly. 4 « I’ll take back what I said about 
your being disappointed in love. I was wrong, 
but I think I have hit upon the right explana- 
nation of your peculiar manner now,” 

44 Indeed ! What is it 7 ” 

44 The most shallow of follies— an eflectation 
of eccentricity ! ” she responded, her blue eyes 
sparkling. 

44 You may be right,” lie replied, imperturb- 
ably. 44 I’ll think of it.” 

44 And I shall watch you, and when I see you 
giving way to frivolity or any kindred folly 
you’ll know it. Now be on you guard.” 

44 I will. Shall we walk back to the house 
now 7 It is nearly dinner-time.” 

Unconsciously they had dropped the manner 
of new acquaintances and acted towards each 
other like old friends. And neither thought of 
it until each had passed some time in solitude 
and reflected upon the events cf the day. 

Time passed rapidly now. 

Without realizing it Wallace was being drawn 
Into the vortex of society. 

Kitty Clay was often with him, and her 
childish, careless manner, her happy, sparkling 
face and merry voice pleased him. He gave 
way to these attractions as one allows his ima- 
gination to carry him among the characters of 
a play when he is witnessing it. One bright 
moonlight evening he and Kitty were seated on 
the lawn gaily conversing. 

44 They say you are cynical, Mr. Hartley, but 
I couldn’t believe it if I should try.” 

44 Why not 7” 

44 Because you are so courteous and have so 
high a respect for our sex,” answered Kitty 
veiling her eyes, and so flirting her white arms, 
that her diamond bracelets caught the light. 

44 I know how much this sounds like flattery, 
but it would be difficult to foist flattery upon 
you without your knowing it.” 

44 You could accomplish the feat if any oue 
could.” 

44 You naughty man, you are flattering me 
now.” 

44 No, I protest. There is no limit to the 

power of fairies you know, and ” 

A carol and then a tempest of silvery laughter 
cut short his words. 

He sprang to his feet chagrined and mortified. 
Estelle Delmar and Mrs. Westcott were a few 
paces in the rear. 

44 You talk too loud when you become elo- 


quent, Mr. Hartley,” said the former, a triumph- 
ant sparkle in her eyes. 

Wallace resumed his seat, thanking the 
ladles for the interruption In his sarcastic way, 
but he could not drive from his mind the fact 
that Stella had caught him in a very simple 
folly, and that she was doubtless comparing 
his theory with his practice. Why had he 
been foolish enough to chatter with that flirt 
Kittle 7 Why was he not in his room attending 
to his duties 7 His pride was severely wounded. 
Presently he arose and vent to his room. Sit- 
ting down by the window he lit a cigar and 
sought to give went to his vexation in long 
draughts of smoke. Minutes passed in silence, 
and then he heard Stella’s voice utter the 
words : 

44 Fairies ! Bah ! Harmony in the wardroom, 
or ceremony between dogs and cats ! ” 

The sentences were familiar to him. She 
must have overheard him. His face flushed, 
he felt a tantalizing humiliation creeping over 
his mind. Did she think him a sophist or a 
ninny, which 7 He would leave the Lodge the 
next day. He could not endure her clear mirth- 
ful gaze after this. And yet the thought of 
parting with her was sad. Why should It be 7 
He slept on the question and went out early 
the next morning for a walk. He directed his 
steps down the avenue, and paused suddenly 
upon the little bridge that spanned the brook. 

44 You here, Stella 7 ” he exclaimed, using her 
given name for the first time in his sui prise. 

44 1 was not aware you were so near, ” she re- 
joined, with a twinkle in her eyes. 4 * I came 
out for a few moments’ solitude.” 

44 So did I,” he answered, regaining his cool- 
ness, and seeing the application of her words. 

Stella laughed, and Wallace could do no better 
than join in her mirth. 

44 You conspired to entrap me,” he said, pre- 
sently. 

44 And succeeded ! ” she exclaimed, proudly. 

44 It was all folly, nevertheless.” 

44 But it was very pleasant and amusing,” she 
responded, the same arch look upon her fea- 
tures, that never looked so lovely as now. 44 1 
suppose you will grant now that some folly is 
innocent and diverting, and that even a man of 
your brain, you shrewdness can fall into it very 
easily.” 

44 1 claimed the same weakness for myself as 
for others, didn’t 17” 

44 You did, pardon me,” she hastened to an- 
swer. 44 I have gained nothing after all, and 
my boasting is vanity, a very insipid folly.” 

44 You don’t know what you have gained, 
Stella, and when you do I fear you will not 
accept it.” 

44 What is It 7 ” 

* 4 My heart, my love, my devotion.” His face 
was pale now, his voice trembled. 44 Oh, my 
darling, will you take It 7 ” 

44 Yes, Wallace, as the best blessing of ray 
life,” she murmured, her eyes full of unshed 
tears. 

For a moment her beautiful head rested upon 
his breast in the rapture of love, lt proved any- 
thing but folly. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


In Peru potatoes are dried in a furnace to de- 
prive them of their moisture ; after this opera- 
tion they readily keep for a whole winter. 

The combustion of one pound of coal in one 
minute is productive of a force equal to the 
work of three hundred horses during the same 
time. 

Acid Stains. — Sal volatile, or hartshorn, will 
restore colors taken out by acid, and may be 
dropped upon any garment without doing 
harm. 

Punch was originally a Persian beverage, and 
drives its name from punj , five, because it con- 
sisted of the following five ingredients — water, 
spirit, acid, sugar, and spice. 

A solution of pearlash in water, thrown upon 
a fire, extinguishes it instantly ; the proportion 
is 4 ounces, dissolved in hot water, and then 
poured into a bucket of common water. 

Carpets may be cleaned by pounding them 
in soap-suds, and washing the soaps well out of 
them. The suds must be very strong and 
cold. This is done by cutting down the bar soap, 
and dissolving it in water. 

Barley Water. — A good barley water may 
be made by adding the juice and rind of one 
lemon to one table-spoonful of honey and two 
teacupfuls of barley. Put it into a jug, and a 
quart of boiling water upon it. 

Soft Corns. — Scrape a small quantity of soap 
from the tablet on your washstand every morn- 
ing and insert between the toes after your tub 
(yellow soap is best), and within a month a cure 
will be affected, and it will be final. 

A new packing for stuffing boxes Is made of 
saw-dust mixed with talc, plumbago, plumba- 
gine, black-lead, or other like substance. The 
saw-dust must be well sifted, and that from 
white wood cut with the grain is preferred. 

Wine Stains on Linen. — Put the tablecloth 
in milk, soak for twelve hours, and then wash 
in the usual way, takiug care to dry in the open 
air ; or filter cold spring water through the part 
stained as soon as possible after the stain has 
been made. If the above fail, try salts of lemon. 

Two of the edible dogs of China are now on 
exhibition at the Zoological Gardens in Paris. If 
it be found easy to acclimatise them, it is pro- 
posed to Introduce this new article of food. The 
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THE FAVORITE. 


fata morgana. 


by T. FERGUSON. 


Mark where yon city’s towers, 

t nd golden * to the clouds rise, 

t iir^w r green land an d shining bowers 
Like bowers of Paradise. 

A river, deep and wide, 

Wh/le^VaOn** as crystal > I )ast the jasper walls, 
hlle a faint sound of music o’er its tide 
t loats as from festal halls. 

Ah, but behold ! A change 

Th^tL fl . aShed , aCross the s P leQd °r of the scene ; 
The golden palaces wax dim and strange— 

A mist floats in between. 

Now all has passed away ; 

The river is a belt of barren sand ; 

The lefty towers have fallen to decay 
Amid a desert land ; 

And rustic folk will tell 
How that bright city, with its gleaming 
towers, 

Rose ’neath the magic sway of fairy spell, 
Wrought by the mystic powers 
Who leave their starry land 
To fill the Earth with blessing for a while, 
And build them up such dwellings, rich and 
grand, 

As havens safe from guile. 

But Science says the sight 
Was but a mere delusion after all— 

The woven work of shadow mixed with light ; 

The loom a misty pall : 

The music, faint and sweet, 

Was but the murmur of the passing wind. 
How fair the vision, but how swift to fleet, 
Leaving no trace behind ! 

So, friend, the hopes that shine, 

Starry and clear, along Life’s rugged way, 
Crowning the distant goal with light divine 

^ In youth’s brief resting day 

Fata Morgana these, 

Bright fairy castles in a shining land, 

That fall to cureless ruin by degrees, 

And leave but mist and sand 1 


A TRUE STORY. 


It is a terrible thing to see a man weep, and 
so Olive Preston found It to be, that beautiful 
moonlit evening, as she stood silently beside 
Oscar Wyide, and averted her eyes to banish 
the sight of the tears that fell in large drops 
from his own. It was a manifestation of weak- 
ness for which he cursed himself, those tears, 
but his heart and pride were touched deeply’ 
and he was powerless to keep them back. He 
had Just parted from Emilie Granger, and, 
passing through the conservatory, had found 
Olive, his little friend, to whom he had con- 
fided everything since his school-boy days. 

He had told her all, never dreaming that 
every word was a dagger-thrust to her gentle 
heart. All along there had been a hope in her 
bosom of holding his love — a hope born of their 
frequent intercourse, of his tender, aflectionate 
manner towards her. Now that hope was gone 
from his own lips she had heard the avowal of 
his love for another — an avowal wrung from him 
by that other’s treachery and falseness. Now, 
though she was suffering tortures, she strove to 
comfort him — to allay, if possible, the wildness 
of his manner. 

44 You will not always feel thus, Oscar,” she 
said wistfully. “ Time will soften your grief, 
and some day you will smile at its present in- 
tensity.” 

But he interrupted her passionately. 

44 No ! It is that which maddens me. I feel 
that I cannot forget— that the days to come will 
bring with them no change. She has given me 
the right to feel thus, to think thus ; she has 
let me hold her in my arms and press my lips 
to hers ; she has led me on and on, to believe 

that some day she would be mine, and I poor 

fool ! — I was happy in that belief. I could have 
died for her ! I would have been wi ling to stake 
my hopes of heaven on her constancy.” He 
seemed to feel the mad incohereney of his words 
for he ceased suddenly, and, turning from her, 
walked rapidly backwards and forwards, for a 
few moments. Then he caught her hand In his 
with a quick, convulsive motion. 

44 Good-night, little friend : forget this, if you 
can.” 

“ Good- night,” she whispered back; but he 
was gone before her low-spoken accents reached 
his ear. 

She sat for a few moments amid the dusky 
shadows of the perfume-laden conservatory. In 
the parlor, her cousin Emilie was chanting a 
wild German dirge, and, as the sweet lingering 
notes rose and fell on the still night, a strange 
feeling of bitterness crept into Olive’s heart— a 
feeling that was almost envy of this beautiful, 
heartless girl, who had won so easily the love of 
Oscar Wyide. 

She arose with a heavy sigh, and walked 
slowly into the drawing-room. Emilie was 
Bitting at the piano alone. 

“She is beautiful enough to turn any man’s 
head,” thought Olive, as she glanced' at the 
graceful, drooping figure, with the golden-brown 
hair swept back from the piquant face, at the 
dark, fringed eyelids, Just now slightly veil- 


ing the light of those dangerously charming 
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eyes. 

She turned quickly as Olive entered, and the 
white, Jewelled hands fell with a nervous crash 
amid the ivory keys. 

“Ah, is it you, my dear?” she said, with a 
little affected laugh of gaiety. “ I thought, at 
first, that it might be that hot-headed admirer 
of mine, coming back once more to make me un- 
comfortable with his wild words and still wilder 
manner. Really, I didn’t think he would take 
our little flirtation so deeply to heart — unreason 
able fellow ! ” 

“ Emilie, Emilie ! ” said Olive sadly. •« Are 
you, then, so utterly heartless ? How could you 
treat Oscar Wyl le so cruelly ? Surely you might 
have found a less worthy subject to practise 
your coquetries on.” 

“ What else was I to do? ” Interrupted Emilie, 
with a petulant shrug of her shoulders. “Of course 
he was very nice, and all that, to amuse myself 
with, and I won’t deny ” — here her voice faltered 
a little, and she turned over the leaves of her 
music restlessly— “ that I did fancy him just a 
little. He was so handsome, you know, so 
different from the rest of my ‘courtiers,’ as you 
have named them, that, for a time, I really 
believed myself in love. But I never meant 
to marry him ; how could I, Olive. You know 
my circumstances, know how expensive my 
tastes are.” Here she glanced slightly at the 
rich, glowing velvet that swept the floor in its 
splendor around her, at the Jewelled bands on 
her wrist, and the shining circlets on each hand. 
“ I could not live without the ease and luxury 
I have always been accustomed to. How could 
we live on his salary of one thousand a year, 
when I spend twice that amount annually in 
mere trifles ? No, no, Olive ! Love in a cottage 
might do for some — never for me ; the very idea 
is absurd ! ” 

“Why, then, did you encourage his atten- 
tions ? ” asked Olive, almost sternly. “ Why 
aid you lead him on to believe that you would 
eventually become bis wife, when every word 
you uttered was false ? ” 

“ Mercy ! ” uttered Emilie, with a faint scream, 
putting her hands to her ears. “ Am I then to 
have no peace ? Forbear, {I beg you, cousin, and 
let us drop the subject.” 

She threw her arms round Olive’s neck, and 
drew her head playfully down, while she pressed 
one hand over her lips, and Olive felt her short- 
lived resentment giving way, as it generally did, 
before the irresistible charm of her cousio’s 
manner. 


One month later, Emilie was on her way to 
France, accompanied by her husband. What a 
strange contrast they had formed on their bridal 
eve — that white-haired, corpulent old man, and 
that beautiful young girl ! With her burnished 
hair falling around her shoulders, and her eyes 
shining like blue stars, Emilie seemed scarcely 
more than a sweet child, although, in reality, 
she was entering her twenty-third year. To 
many assembled there that evening it seemed a 
cruel sacrifice of tender youth and beauty to old 
age and hoary hairs; yet Emilie did not seem 
to feel it thus. Her face was as serene as usual, 
aud her voice did not falter, or her cheeks pale] 
as she made the necessary responses. 

For there were two amid that fashionable 
gathering who knew that her composure was 
merely external, and assumed for the purpose of 
concealing her real feelings. Oscar Wyide stood 
back from the rest, with folded arms and pallid 
face; it was a bitter trial for him to witness 
the ceremony, for he had loved her with all the 
strength of his passionate nature. Once she 
looked toward him, then quickly veiled her 
eyes ; she could not, dared not, meet that scorn- 
ful glance again. 

When it was alt over, and Emilie out of his 

sight, as he hoped, for ever, they met again he 

and Olive. He had sought her to say farewell. 
He was “going away,” so he told her, “some- 
where.” He did not know where, as yet. But 
any place would be preferable to Miltonville, 
where every hour he was reminded of her 
presence. 

“Some time,” he said, “I will come back 
again — not till I have forgotten her, or shall 
have ceased to remember her with any feeling 
but that of scorn.” 

The heart of Olive beat heavily as she listened ; 
she felt that without his presence existence 
would be almost worthless; and some tears 
which she could not restrain forced themselves 
into her eyes, and fell silently on the hand 
Oscar held in his. It touched him greatly, this 
proof of her sympathy and regard, aud perhaps 
an inkling of the truth forced itself upon him, 
for he bent down and kissed her tenderly on the 
brow and lips. 

“Good-bye, little sister. May our meeting be 
happier than our parting.” 


Slowly the days passed into weeks, the weeks 
into months, until twelve of the latter were 
numbered. How slowly they had passed with 
Olive ! And yet she was not entirely without 
hope. Occasionally she received letters from 
Oscar Wyide, and from their general tone she 
understood that the old passion for Emilie was 
dying out. In the very last she had received 
were the lines : — 

“ I can laugh now, Olive, at the folly of a year 
ago, and I assure you, little one, I return to 
Miltonville heartwhole, better and wiser too, I 
hope, than when I bade you farewell on that last 
wretched day.” 

In one week from the receipt of that letter 
they met. Oscar seemed his own natural self 
again, handsome, gay and cheerful as ever. 


Something of the truth must have smote him «s 
he gazed into that pale, sweet face, now so full 
of Joy at meeting him— a joy that was almost 
pain, for her eyes were full of tears. 

you thenso 8 lacI tosee me, Olive ? Tell 

He took her hands tenderly in his, and would 
have forced her to look up into his face ; but she 
broke from him, and the knowledge that he had 

l!l 8C « 0 T, er v? d u ersecret ’ sent a bitter, burning flush 
of girlish shame to her brow. 

He took her in his arms suddenly. 

wl'ir™ Vlf darling ’ 1 Iove y° u 1 1 love you ! 
Will you believe me when I tell you that you 
alone have filled my heart for the past few 

entlrfUv * Pession for Emilie has vanished 
entirely. Olive, will you be my guardian angel ? 
Will you, by giving your pure heart Into my 
keeping, bring peace and happiness to my life 
at last? ” 

What could she do ? She let him hold her in 
his arms, pressing warm kisses on lip and brow. 
She was too happy for words; the love she had 

nnw d ^ nd i h L rSted fordurIn g weary days was 
now offered her. There was no thought of 
Emilie iu her mind. She did not, would not 
recall those wild words of Oscar’s when he had 
so passionately affirmed his inability to forget 

her on that night, so many months ago. 

That evening they sat together with clasped 
hands. Oscar’s manner was very captivating, 
very tender, and his low whispered words of love 
thrilled Olive through and through as she 
listened. They sat till the mystic moonlight 
began to wane, and the stars to pale ; then they 
separated. 

In the soiitude of her room, Olive sank down, 
and for the first time that day attempted to col- 
lect her thoughts— to fully realize what had 
passed. It seemed like a sweet dream, those 
words of Oscar’s, telling her he loved her. 

“ My darling ! ” she murmured, covering her 
burning face with her hand. “ Oh, forgive me, 
Heaven, if I love him too much I” 

She felt that she was now being rewarded for 
those long days and nights of weariness and 
misery. 

The days after that went on smoothly and 
happily for both. Oscar Wyide loved Olive in a 
calm, quiet sort of way. He had persuaded 
himself into the belief that his love for her was 
tenfold deeper than the passion he had borne for 
Emilie. 

“For it was only passion,” he argued with 
himself. “She was heartless, mercenary, and 
unprincipled. The thought of her now fills me 
with contempt for the weakness I manifested 
one year ago. Yes, my love for Emilie is burled 
evermore.” 

What, then, was It that caused his cheek to 
burn, and his heart to throb, when her name 
was accidentally mentioned in his presence ? 

They were to be married in September. It 
was now August. 

They were sitting together, one hazy after- 
noon, with the softened rays of sunlight filtering 
in upon them through the half-closed blinds 
Oscar sat just near enough to reach over and 
playfully twitch the long dark curls of Olive, her 
greatest beauty, with the exception of her eyes, 
which were large, and clear in their crystal* 
depths as a spring. She had changed much since 
her engagement with Oscar ; a crimson bloom 
had tinted permanently her formerly pale cheeks 
and lips, while the light of the happiness within 
shone from those sweet hazel orbs, making her 
positively beautiful in Oscar’s sight this after- 
noon, as he sat idly watching the white hands 
glancing to and fro amid the delicate embroidery 
upon which she was engaged. She was very 
happy now, very sure of Oscar’s love, and no 
presentiment of what was coming shadowed 
the contentment and peace of her heart as she 
sat there. 

The energetic ring of the postman at length 
broke the sweet silence between them, and Oscar 
arose for the purpose of bringing in the letter- 
bag. There was but one letter, a little, delicate- 
looking affair, but ah ! it was bordered with 
deep lines of black, and bore a foreign postmark 
With a strange thrill at his heart, Oscar recogl 
nized in the graceful, flowing characters upou 
its surface, the handwriting of Emilie. 

Olive took the letter with trembling fingers, 
and read its contents aloud. It was the first 
epistle she had received from Emilie, and It was 
oertainly a most startling one, for it contained 
the announcement of the death of Mr. Burton. 

“ He died very suddenly from an apoplectic 
stroke,” Emilie wrote. They had stopped in 
Paris for a few months, then went on to Brussels 
where the society had been so excellent that 
Mr. Burton, in compliance with her wishes, 
decided to make it his home, for a while at 
least. There he had died, and there, by his 
request, he had been Interred. “ And now ” 
wrote Emilie, “I am coming back to Milton- 
ville, where I can bear my sorrow more calmly 
amid my friends.” 

Oscar smiled with a bitterness that Olive did 
not notice as she finished reading the letter. 

He doubted the depth of Emilie’s bereavement, 
as expressed in her epistle. “ I hope to be home 
soon.” They looked hastily at the date of the 
letter; it had been written long previous, and 
by some mismanagement, had been delayed. 

“ We may expect her, then, shortly,” said 
Olive slowly, and in a constrained voice. 

They were silent for a short space of time ; 
then Oscar arose and kissed Olive tenderly. * 

“ Do you doubt me, little one ? ” he asked, 
playfully. 

But there was a new, strange look on his face 
— a look which had not been there for months. 

They parted, that day, with a trouble at their 
hearts which neither could define or would ac- 
knowledge. Somehow, a shadow seemed to 


«nn V .hi 8Udd « nly COme betwee, ‘ tbem and the 
sunshine. Oscar cursed himself for the momen- 

tary bound his heart had given to know that 
she was free ; he hated himself for that un- 
^H U8 | i ^ delity to01ive ’ the truea “ d deader 
Ha ^ l °J Gi } hlm 80 devot edly so long. 

He tried to school himself to think calmly 

?ht P fi! 8i0n if 4 tely ' ° f meetiQ « Emilie, but iu vain ; 
fuf Jft t t h °r Ugh ^ ° f Seeing her ”8 aiu » of meeting her 
Mm 3 in a 1 her e lor ious beauty, intoxicated 
JmuT 11 / 1 ? ® ensation ’ ha tf Pleasure, half pain, 
wholly indefinable. He could not understand 

though t^her. 40 ^ bimS6 “ fHrther 

n ‘‘ I „ i “ agln ®d 1 had conquered the old weak- 
ness, he muttered, as he walked slowly home, 
ward. “ Surely I love Olive ? Yes, I love her 
so muoh that It would grieve me to death to lose 
her, or to know she suffered pain. But this 
feeling in regard to Emilie is an lutoxication of 
the senses rather than of the heart, and one long 
year has failed to destroy It. But 1 will triumph 
over self,” he uttered, with a sudden resolution. 

I will eradicate every thought, even, which, 
might prove unfaithful to Olive— Olive, my 
darling Olive, my little one, who loves me so 

d ®, 1° faltbful| y- Yes, from this mom ent 

I banish Emilie from my mind ! ” 

He was successful awhile; he devoted him- 
self so closely, so attentively to Olive for the 
d ^_ ys ’ that ®b© chided herself for the 
doubt that had assailed her at the thought of 
his meeting Emilie again. He would hang over 
her chair, in his flattering, love-like way, some- 
times dropping kisses on her dusky curls, and 
playfully forcing her to look up in his face with 
those dreamy hazel eyes, in whose clear depths 
he was hourly discovering new beauties. 

Those days were very sweet to Olive. In the 
evening they would walk together down the 
.ong avenue of beeches, with the quiet moon- 
light falling through the branches on their 
happy faces; for they were happy — at least 
Olive was, and Oscar persuaded himself that he 
was the same. 

But this state of things was not to last; a 
great change came over the spirit of their 
dreams. That change consisted of Emilie’s 
arrival. 

She came at the close of a sunny August 
afternoon. Ah, if she had been beautiful be- 
fore, that beauty was now intensified a hundred- 
was a loveliness so dazzling, so per- 
fect, that Olive gazed at her for a moment, 
almost expecting to see the peerless vision fade 
away into indistinctness. Emilie’s widowhood 
certainiy had not lessened her attractiveness. 
The dark garments, and sombre, sweeping veil 
ouly served to enhance her brilliant Saxon 
loveliness. She had not changed much in 
speech or manner; she embraced Olive in her 
old impetuous, girlish fashion, then broke out 
into enthusiastic exclamations in praise of 
Olive’s improved appearance, how well she was 
looking, and how pretty she had become, etc. 
Then she wept a little behind a black-edged 
handkerchief, as she spoke of her husband, who 
had, she said, been so good, so kind to her, al- 
ways indulgent, never denying her iu anythin** 
though of course their tastes, she said, with 
a sigh, had been widely different. ’ Then 
suddenly, and with a little irrelevancy, she in- 
quired, — 

“ What has became of Oscar Wyide ? Did he 
shoot himself, or take a dose of poison, or what, 
after — ” 

‘•After you Jilted him 1 ” said Olive quietly, 

•' No, he Is yet In Mlltouvill He will be here 
this evening.” 

A peculiar lo)k flitted over Emilie’s face as 
she gave Olive a quick, enquiringdgiance ; but 
Olive’s face revealed nothing. 

That evening they sat together in the parlour, 
Emilie and Olive. They formed a decided con- 
trast, and that contrast was not flattering to 
Olive. Place! by the side of her cousin’s 
brilliant loveliness, her quiet beauty faded away 
as the morning star fades before the com in : of 
the sun. Hers was that tender, home-like type 
of loveliness that must be seen often, and 
known much, to be sufficiently admired and ap- 
preciated. E milie’s was that glowing, dazzling 
beauty that bursts upon you, taking you cap- 
tive at first sight— a passionate, intoxicating 
loveliuess that few men could resist. 

She was seated in her old position at the 
piano that evening, when Oscar entered, all her 
bright hair falling unrestrainedly about her 
shoulders, the old bloom on her round cheeks, 
the old soft light he remembered so well shin- 
ing from the sapphire eyes. As he gazed, the 
words involuutarily shaped themselves in his 
mind : — 

“ A man had given all other bliss, 

And all his worldly worth, for this : 

To waste his whole heart In one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 


Those lips had been pressed to his — those soft, 
rounded arms, gleaming so white through the 
half light, half shadow, had encircled him in 
those old days. Something sweet and subtile 
as the breath of past summer roses stirred with - 
in him as he gazed at her. Then he looked at 
Olive. Was he mistaken, after all ? Had the 
old love for Emilie lain dormant iu his breast 
all these months, only to revive at sight of 
her ? 

He would not stop to speculate, but stepped 
forward, thus making his presence known. It 
was a strange moment for all, for Olive, who 
saw these two meet, for Oscar and Emilie/ who 
now stood facing each other. Considering the 
emotions within him, Oscar Wyide bore his part 
well. 

“I am happy to welcome you back to Preston 


the favorite 
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Hall, Mrs. Burton," he said, calmly extending 

h ' For "once, Emtlle’s self-possession forsook 
her. She grew pale— then red— she was by far 
the most embarrassed of the two. Her agita- 
tion was so apparent to Olive, that she thought, 
with a pang of Jealous anguish, « She loves him 
still 1 M 

Emilia, however, was not one to allow her 
disquietude to be manif est any longer than she 
could help ; so, with a slight effort, she recov- 
ered herself, an l laid her hand in Oscars with 
a few low murmured words, and apathetic look 
from beneath the dusky lashes that thrilled Os- 
car Wylde through and through. 

That evening was a fatal one for Oscar, a fa- 
tal one for Olive, a triumphant one for Ernille. 
She saw, with a woman’s unerring eye, that she 
was stlil m. stress of Oscar Wylde’s heart ; the 
thought gave her exquisite pleasure, for she 
loved him. She had loved him all the time. 
Mr. Burton had stood to her more in the rela- 
tion of a banker than aught else ; his death had 
in nowise disturbed her mental equilibrium ; it 
was a relief, nothing more. She had not longed 
for it * she was not heartless enough for that, for 
be had been kind to her; but when it came, she 
accepted it as the captive bird who finds the 
door of his gilded cage suddenly opened might 
accept his freedom. 

Oscar parted with Olive that evening, more 
tenderly, if possible than usual. He was fight- 
ing a severe battle with himself an enemy 
that would not be c nquered. lie wa s trying. 
Heaven knows how hard, to crush out the old 
feeling for Ernille ; but - it would not be 
crushed; It arose perpetually, haunting him with 
the remembrance of Emilie’s star-like eyes, 
bright tresses, E m file’s voice, which had power 
to thrill him as no other voice ever hal dons 
betore. When with Olive, it did not seem so 
bard to forget that which he had no right to re 
member. She seemed so sweet, so pure, so 
trustful, standing with him there under the quiet 
sky, that he caught her to his breast with a 

sudden remorseful tenderness. 

She smiled, looking up in his face with her 
loving hazel eyes ; but there was a troubled 
shadow on her brow, and a half quiver around 

the sweet, girlish mouth. Already adtmpre- 

sentiment of what Was to come darkened her 
mind. She breathed not a word of her fears to 
Oscar Wylde, however, and he went home, con- 
vinced that she suspected nothing of the true 
state of his feelings. He was somewhat of a 
fatalist, and he ascribed it a’ l to fate. 

41 It was fate,” he muttered to himself, switch 
ing the grass absently with his whip as he rode 
slowly along, “it was fate that brought Ernille 
back to prove to me that I love her si ill, and 
she— she loves me also. I can see it in every 
glance. She loved me when she stood up to be 
a bride ; she has loved mo all along. I know 
this, and should scorn and despise her. But it 
Is my late that I should love her instead. What 
will the end be ? I dare not think, dare not spe- 
culate. I must, do my duty, however, and that 
is to marry Olive, and be as true and faithful to 
her as she deserves. I love her as a brother 
might love a dear sister, no more. The love a 
husband should bear for his wife — that I never 
felt lor her, though I imagined I did. Hov I 
have deceived myself all along ! how I have de- 
ceived her ! But it is fate ! ” 

Do not smile, reader ; there are just such 
men in the world we live in weak-minded 
men, who never blame themselves for any 
wrong thought or deed. It is their fate that they 
should do this, that or the other. Oscar Wylde 
was one of the above sort ; so he settled it with 
his conscience lhat fate, not he was to blame. Of 
course he was Terribly weak-minded ; if he had 
not been, this story would never have been writ- 
ten ; and yet he tried to do right. 

Knowing his lack of strength in the matter, 
be would not trust himself too far, and so he 
urged that the marriage day should be hastened, 
and Olive blinded by his seeming lover-like im- 
patience, half-reluctantly consented. She was 
quite alone in the world, with the exception of 
an aged grandfather, now confined to his cham- 
ber by a severe paralytic stroke ; so she had 
only hor own heart to consult in the matter. 
They were to be married at Preston Hall, quiet- 
ly, and with no display whatever. 

It was the evening before the wedding. All 
daylong there had been a bustle and stir of pre- 
paration sounding through the hall. Now all 
had subsided, and quiet reigned once more. It 
was one of those gorgeous, balmy evenings, with 
a full moon sailing grandly through the purple 
blue of the sky, when the air Is heavy with a 
slumberous perfume, and the listening stars 
seem to be looking down their silent admiration 
for earth’s loveliness. They had left Olive alone 
for the most part of that day. 

44 It was her last day of freedom,” she repeat- 
ed to herself, with a thrill of half pleasure, half 
pain. 44 To-morrow her bondage would com- 
mence — but what a sweet bondage ! ” Aud she 
covered her face with her hands in the dim 
darkness of the old parlor. 

It was very sweet to her to think to-morrow 
would behold her Oscar’s bride. There were no 
doubts disturbing her peace now in regard to 
Ernille and him. She had long since discarded 
her transient fears on that subject. Oscar said 
he loved her fully and entirely ; his manner 
showed it ! besides, they were only coldly polite 
to each other — her lover and Emilie. She smiled 
when she recalled the fears that had assailed 
her on the night of Emilie’s arrival, and then 
she thought of her cousin’s young, widowed life 
with a thrill of pity. 

Emilie had kept herself alone from O’lve 
lately, remaining In her room while the greater 
part of the preparation had been going on. She 


had pleaded a slight Indisposition, anl had not 
been disturbed ; so Olive was quiet alone tills 
evening. She sat for a long time In the parlor, 
dreaming her sweet dreams of the happy uiys 
to come. Outside, all was hushed In a dun, hazy 
quiet. Inside, the house was still, save for the 
subdued hum of voices coming from the serv- 
ants’ apartment. 

The weird bea ty and solemn splendor of the 
hour tempted Olive out into the garden, then, 
sill l further, down the long walk of beeches, 
thence to the summer-house, half hidden by 
trailing green vines. Here she had played In 
her motherless childhood ; here Oscar and she 
had often sat together, and now— 

“It may bo a long time before I sit here 
again,” she murmured sofily. 44 Olive Preston 
will never sit here again, certainly,” she ad led, 

44 not after to-night.” And then she seated her- 
self in a shadowy nook by the entrance. 

She had sat for a few moments only, when 
thelightsound of approaching footsteps surprised 
her, and caused her timid heart to give a quick 
bound. Who could it be ? She sank down fur- 
ther i*ml l the dim shadows of the summer- 
house, and then, with a sUh of redef, she saw 
that it was Emilie, her cousin -but she was not 
alone ; anotl er figure was by her side, and that 
figure was 0-*car Wylde’s. They came so close 
to where she was sitting, so* very close, that 
Eniilie’s perfume l rob*s almost touched her; 
and yet they were unaw ire of her presence. 

Olive did not hear many words but the few 
she heard were enough. They were apparently 
terminating their conversation here. She could 
catch, even in thatpainfu 1 , bewildered moment, 
the quick glitter of the Jewels on Emilie’s rest- 
less fingers— the shimmering lightof the radiant 
hair halt concealing her face as she bent to- 
wards Oscar. He drew her towards him in a 
long embrace, while lie pressed hot, passion- 
ate kis.es on her brow, her hand, her fragrant 
hair. 

“They are the last,” he said, releasing her. 

But she caught his hands in that quick fash- 
ion of hers. 

44 Oscar, my love, my darling ! Why will you 
so recklessly sacrifice your life and mine, and for 
what ? A rash engagement contracted with a 
mere child, who never can love you a I do, who 
has it not in that calm, quiet disposition of hers 
t > love any one deeply, while I — O, Oscar ! My 
heart will break if to-morrow sees you her hus- 
band ! My punishment is more than I can bear. 
Oh, you are fully avenged for the wrong of one 
year ago! Oscar, my darling, will you forgive 
me that I was so untrue to yon, to my own 
heart? Listen to me,” she went on, passionate- 
ly. “ I stand here, to-night, pleading for the 
love th it I Know fills your soul for me, aud 
which a false sense of honor prevents you from 
giving voice to — I, wuo have seen nobles kueel- 
lng at my f=>et in vain for a word or smile ! I 
ask for nothing but your love. Let us fly to- 
gether ; she will soon forget you, simple child, 
and in another land we can b3 happy.” 

What man on earth could vvitnstand such 
pleading? Not Oscar Wylde. lie had struggled 
hard with himself, but the battle had been all 
in vain ; so now lie let himself drift on with the 
tide, After all he loved Emilie, and a man can 
scarcely be bla ned for loving a beautiful wo- 
man, even though a sensitive heart should be 
broken in Ills so doing ? Beauty reigns para- 
mount the world over, and must have its due 
allegiance. 

Alas for Oscar’s resolutions ! The glamor of 
Emilie’s intoxicating presence was upon him. 
With her beautiful hea l on his bosom, and her 
arms encircling him, he forgot everything ; 
honor was thrown to the winds ; Olive was for 
the time forgotten. Once her name fell re- 
morsefully from his lips, but Emllie’s kisses 
stopped further utterance. 

Twelve o’clock fell in slow, measured tones 
from the distant steeple, and then only they 
aroused themselves from tlielr trance of happi- 
ness. Guilty though each fe’t it to be, prepar- 
ations for an e «rly flight on the morrow were 
arranged. It was the only way they could see 
out of the difficulty. 

Emilie walked back to the mansion with a 
smile on her red lips, and a triumphant light in 
her false blue eyes. She was utterly devoid of 
heart or principle, so no pang of remorse trou- 
bled her as she prepared to disrobe for the night. 
Letting down her magnificent veil < f glittering 
hair, she went to the mirror, and gazed long and 
admiringly at the fresh, innocent-Iooking face 
that greeted her own from its polished surface. 

“lam beautiful,” she murmured. 44 What 
wonder that men fall down aud worship me. I 
knew I should win ! I love him, and yet I have 
within me a feeling of contempt for his faith- 
lessness to her. What does it matter, after all ? 

I cannot be happy without him ; she will forget 
him soon. Our flight will create a terrible furore 
among the 4 conventional®’ of society, but what 
care I ? I can afford to set them at defiance.” 
O^CAr’s feelings were far different. He went 
home, his heart burning, his head in a whirl. 
He could not think calmly of the evening Just 
past ; he could not sleep — indeed, he did not 
try; he was a villain, but unlike most villains, 
ho fully realized his turpitude. lie loved Olive, 
but not with the sort of love he bore f- r Emilie, 
that was a love which comes to a man butonce 
In a lifetime; his love for Olive was a pure, 
passionless emotion ; and now that he was 
away from the glamor of Eniilie’s intoxicating 
presence, he thought with a thrill bordering on 
horror of the terrible position in which ho was 
placed. 

One o’clock sounded, then two, then throe, 
and at four o’clock he was si 111 sitting by the 
op 3 ii window, where he had seated himself on 
entering the room; and in those few hours of 


silent, bitter communion with himself, Oscar 
Wylde’s nature underwent a change. By what 
strange process was It that the love which had 
fllle 1 his whole being so long for Emilie be- 
came changed into loathing, almost hatred? we 
know not, but so it was ; he loved her no longer; 
the scales had fallen from his eyes ; possibly it 
was the man’s fickle and inconstant nature, 
possibly it was the utterly selfish love Ernille 
had exhibited for him that evening that Jarred 
on his more delicate sensibilities. 

The east was beginning to glow and flicker 
with a crimson radiance when the sound o a 
horse’s hoofs on the aveuue beneath smote upon 
his ear, and roused him from the half stupor 
into which he had fallen. He started up hasti- 
ly, and, throwing back the window, stepped out 
on the verandah. Beneath, his horse covered 
with froara, stood one of the servants from 
Preston Hall. He was breathless from his swift 
ride, and could only gasp — 

44 Miss Olive ! ” 

That was enough. In another moment, Oscar 
was seated on the horse and speeding like the 
wind in the direction of Preston Hall. He felt 
that something terrible had occurred — he knew 
not what that something might be. 

Emilie met him at the hall door ; her long 
hair streamed over the white wrapper she wore, 
her face was pallid and affrighted. He scarcely 
looked at her. 

“Olive!” he uttered hoarsely. “What or 
her ? ” 

“She Is— oh Oscar ! She Is dead! ” 

He reeled under the terrible intelligence — 
reeled for a moment, then fell heavily to the 
floor. 

He lay In an upper chamber, raving with de- 
lirium, when they carrle 1 Olive away to the 
quiet graveyard on the hlll-slde. None but the 
village doctor aud a few tried and trusty family 
domestics knew Olive’s secret — knew that In a 
moment of wild agony and despair she had 
sent her soul unann >unce 1 into the presenca of 
the Great Ruler. “ Heart disease,” so the villa- 
gers said; and In three weeks the poor old 
grandfather followed her, and he, too, was laid 
in the graveyard on the hill. 

O-car Wylde did not die. He recovered slowly 
from bis sickness; and one day, when he was 
strong enough to hear all, the doctor told him, 
and gave Into his keeping a sheet of paper 
containing these words : — 

‘•Oscar, my darling— I may call you this for 
the last time— to-night I heard all. I do not 
blame you, but I cannot live.” 

That was all ; here the record ended. 

That night Emilie received a note. To do 
her justice, she had shown that the possessed 
some feeling ; she had nursed Oscar through his 
long illness, sitting up night afier night with 
him, never tiring, never complaining. The rich 
red had faded from her cheeks, and she seemed 
to have lost something of her brilliant girlish 
beauty since that fatal mornlug. Now she 
opened the note with hands that shook a little, 
aud read these lines: 

44 Emilie, it is needless to say that all is over 
between us.” 

That was all the note contained. 

Oscar is still In Miltonville. His life has been 
a failure. He lives in the Preston Mansion, 
which the grandfather willed to him ere he 
died. Here he drags out a miserable existence, 
useless alike to himself aud the rest of the 
world. 

Ernille is on the Continent. Her name to-day 
is a byword in the mouths of men, and a for 
bidden subject to be mentioned in a pure 
woman’s presence. Need I say more ? My tale 
ends here. 


ABSENT. 

My thoughts are far away to-night, 

And I, in fancy, see 

A party gay ; each eye shines bright, 

Their laugh rings merrily, 

As through the mazy dance they go, 

With f.>otsteps light as air ; 

So gaily flitting to and fro, 

I wish that I were there. 

One form I see amid the throng — 

A form to me most dear ; 

And with that form I linger long, 

Though but in fancy near. 

Who leads her through the dance to-night, 
My own so bright and fair ? 

Her dark eyes beaming with delight, 

I wish that I were there. 

No Jealous feelings fill my breast 
Because I am not there ; 

To be with her, to join the rest, 

And In each pleasure share ; 

No ! though from her I’m far away, 

What cause have I to fear ? 

I know at least one heart will say— 

44 I wish that he were here ! ” 


LITTLE MIDGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


The giant Intellect was overthrown ; and great 
as had been the height to which it had attained, 
so great was Its fall. He, before whom had 
bowed in humble reverence all that is noble, 
great, and good, uow, bowing In abject helpless- 
ness to his inscrutable doom, lay prostrate, a 
thing to pity and shudder over. 


What had brought him so low ? 
passion — Intemperance — overlook ? The malice 
of man— the faithlessness of woman ? O horrl. 
ble, horrible fate ! 

The iron gates were flung wide open to re- 
ceive him. Hal not every gate — that of the 
prince as well as the millionaire, of the saint 
as well as the sinner — opened wide at his ap- 
proach ? H id— yes ; now one door only opened 
for him — opened silently, and he entered. 

He was a great man still — great even In hli 
abject abasement ; all proper respect therefore 
was shown him. The master of the home stood 
on the threshold to receive his guest, and bowed 
low before him his uncovered head, not daring 
to loo < into the face that had been so glorious, 
that was so marred — so terrible. 

Along the dim vaulted passages, reechoing to 
each raTiffi 3 1 tread; no eager crowd pressing 
forward to catch sight of him— no eager whisper 
circulating his name — utter silence around 
him. 

Sounds, Indeed, there were in the great house 
so full of pain and misery ; but the walls were 
thick, and, like the grave, they guarded well 
ihelr secret. 

Tfiey gave him a room to himself, an l light 
and air — the only things left to him of a life 
that had been so beautiful. An 1 even these 
were his no longer, for the tortured soul could 
neither see nor feel them. 

The gool will always reverence what is great, 
and feel for what was great. Dr. Ferguson was 
a good man — how, then, could he look at that 
other man, so great once, so falleu now, without 
both awe an l pity ? 

The case had been pronounced a hopeless one. 
The patient was not violent, not outwarlly 
at least, though there was something of the 
wild beast about him — In the re 1 glare of his 
eye ; In the limbs that grovelled and crouched, 
as if the right were theirs no longer to stand 
upright upon God’s beautiful earth ; in the sharp 
sudden cry that alone broke the dreary silenos 
In which he lived. 

Toe keepers were half afraid of him — afnid 
to meet his eye, to enter hU lair. If the doctor 
feared anything, H was to betray to the man 
who was so Infinitely greater tUaq hlm^lf tht 
pity that he felt for him. For spite of all hi* 
care, and the skill that was little less than mir- 
aculous, the case grew more hopeles* day by 
day. Day by day the maniac’s cheek grew 
more hollow, his eye more sunk ; the frame, 
once erect and strong as that of a Hercules, 
more gaunt and shrunk and bent. Yet he did 
not sicken ; he was not ill ; and if he suffered, 
it was hi silence. 

Had he not oace been great— so great— force, 
the triumph of the many over the one, would 
have compelled obedience to the rules of the 
house. His rags would have been taken from 
him ; the long bright hair with which woman 
fingers had ko rapturously toyed, now tangled 
into a hideous mass, would have been cut and 
combe 1; the fool, from which the gnashing 
teeth turned in loathing, would have been forced 
between them to proloug life, an l such a life ! 

“ Why, if the man starves he’ll die, won’t 
he ? ” quoth g >od simple Mrs. Ferguson one day. 
She hal sat down very hungry to dinner, and 
felt all the better for two juicy slices of roast beef. 
Not understanding how any one, even a mad- 
man, could refuse good wholesome fool, she had 
heard with horror lhal the patient who paid so 
handsomely had actually not tasted anything 
for two days. “Shouldn’t you make him eat, 
my dear ? ” 

The doctor looked anxious and troubled. To 
his care had been committed the stricken life; 
his duty it was to prolong it to the utmost — 
b it how ? Must he use force ? have the man, 
so grand still even in his dire humiliation, 
seized, bound, held down, grappled with, like 
some oommon malefactor ? One other chance 
there was— the last. He had heard of its hav- 
ing once been tried. It might be a mere tale; 
half, nay more than half, we read Is false ; but 
it was a chance, and he would try it. 

Dr. Ferguson had a little daughter. Such a 
little daughter, such a wee specimen of human- 
ity was she, that her friends had christened her 
Midge, and then, as if in very mockery, added 
the word little to the sobriquet. 

Now little Midge was no stranger to papa’* 
poor people ; nearly all of them slie knew, some 
of them she loved. She was quite familiar with 
their ways too, and not a bit afraid of them — 
no, not even when they made big eyes at her, or 
glared out at her from behind their iron bars, 
calling her by name as she wanJered among 
her flowers. So when papa, looking careworn 
and troubled, found her out, and asked her very 
softly if she would go with him to see a poor 
man who was so bad that ho would certaiQly die 
unless something could be d >ne to help him, 
she gravely nolded her head, as if she under- 
stood him perfectly, which no doubt she did ; for 
though the weest of wee women, she was 
mighty wise, having already learnt ever so much 
from — experience. 

44 Do you remember, darling, how you got ola 
Parker to give up swearing, beo mse it made you 
cry ? and liow you coaxed old Mrs. Maocleby 
into changing her stocklugs ? ” 

“Am I to make your poor man change nl* 
storki rigs, papa?” 

This victory over the stockings had been the 
hardest won, and therefore the most glorlouH of 
our heroine’s life. And she now put on a look 
of determi nation that said, plainer than words, 
i i nl do It again, if I mus'.” 

Toe doctor smiled ; his little girl coul 1 always 
make him smile, however fu l his heart might 
beof care end trouble. He did not say what was 
expected of her ; he only told her what he had 
read of a poor maniac who had loved allttle 
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dogs in question are small and hairless, and 
enormously fat. They are fed solely on vegeta- 
ble food, a regimen which imparts a rare deli- 
cacy to their flesh. 

A German chemist named Londsberg pro- 
fesses to have discovered that, by passing any 
kind of artificial light through a thin layer of 
alum or mica, these caloric rays are absorbed, 
while the illuminating power on the true light 
rays is undiminished, and becomes exceedingly 
mild and pleasant to the eye. 

Indicator of Vitiated Air A solution of 

palladium chloride is so connected with a bat- 
tery, that so long as no metal is precipitated, no 
current passes ; but as soon as carbonic acid 
appears in the atmosphere, metallic palladium 
is precipitated, which establishes a current, and 
rings a bell to give warning of the presence of 
the noxious gas. 

f To Clean Black Cloth. — Dissolve one ounce 
of bicarbonate of ammonia in one quart of warm 
water. With this liquid rub the cloth, using a 
piece of flannel or black cloth for the purpose. 
After the application of this solution, clean the 
cloth well with clean water ; dry and iron it, 
brushing the cloth from time to time in t he di- 
rection of the fibre. 

Table Linen. — To make table linen stiff, it 
should be scarcely dried at all before folding 
down. If dried very much, and then damped 
down it will be soft. After lying a night in the 
fold, mangle and hang before a very hot fire, 
when it will dry stiff and rough. When perfectly 
aired mangle a second time, when it will be 
beautifully stiff and glossy like satin. No ironing 
is necesary, except for napkins, then the second 
mangling is not required. 

Salve for Chapped Lips and Hands. — 
Take two ounces of white wax, one ounce of 
spermaceti, four ounces of oil of almonds, two 
ounces of honey, quarter of an ounce of essence 
of bergamot, or any other scent ; melt the wax 
and spermaceti, then add the honey, and melt 
all together, and when ( hot add the almond oil by 
degrees, stirring it until cold. This is superior 
to glycerine for chapped hands, sunburns, or any 
roughness on the skin. 

Tar and Bacon-fat as Remedies for Con- 
sumption. — The tar is used to medicate the air, 
and is prepared as follows : To one pound of tar 
add one ounce of common potash to deprive it 
of its pyroligneous acid : mit well and boil to- 
gether in the opojn air for fifteen minutes ; then 
keep it gently simmering in the room of the 
patient. The bacon-fat is cut in thin slices 
(raw bacon) and tacked on a bit of flannel and 
placed on the chest, the fat near the skin. Many 
cases of consumption are produced from either 
tape or round worms, which feed on the nutri- 
ment of the food taken, and so impoverish the 
blood. 

Birds and Cholera. — Can birds scent the 
cholera infection in the air ? Certain well au- 
thenticated facts render Jt not improbable that 
they can. Recent European journals state that 
at Munich were several cases of cholera have 
occurred, the rooks and crows, which before 
flew about the steeples and through the trees 
of the public promenades, have all emigrated ; 
and the same thing happened during the cholera 
seasons of 1836 and 1854. According to Sir 
Samuel W. Baker, the same phenomena occur- 
red at Maurituis, where the martins, which ex- 
ists in immense numbers the year round, 
wholly disappeared during the prevalence of the 
cholera. 

Heating Apparatus for Domestic Purpo- 
ses. — A new form of heating apparatus, intend- 
ed to warm comparatively small quantities of 
water at a time, has recently been patented by 
Mr. Strode. A vertical chimney is arranged over 
a set of Bunsen burners. This chimney consists 
of an inner and outer cylinder, and in the Jacket 
thus formed a current of water is allowed to 
flow, taking up the heat as it goes from the 
heated surface of the inner cylinder. The water 
is admitted cold at the bottom, and discharged 
at the top heated. The invention is intended for 
use in positions where a complete heating ap- 
paratus for hot water supply with cisterns, etc., 
cannot be constructed. 


OUR PUZZLER. 


104. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The primals down, and finals up, 
Two British queens will show ; 

The name of one, at least, I’m sure 
You very well do know. 

1. This on the Danube you will find, 
And of a congress does remind. 

2. The novel that you here have got, 
Was written by Sir Walter Scott. 

3. He of King Arthur’s kings was one ; 
As true as his wife there was none. 

4. The brother of a king does show, 

And whom he tried to overthrow. 

5. This Flemish port did long sustain 
A siege against the arms of Spain. 

6. This did Napoleon invade, 

And for it very dearly paid. 

7. The name of this old man is seen 

In Spenser’s famous “ Faery Queen.” 

8. Our grammars very clearly teach 
That ’tis one of the parts of speech. 


105. SQUARE WORDS. 

1. A general ; an entertainment ; an animal ; 
produced ; a planet. 

2. A general ; one who rides ; to worship ; 
pluck ; vegetable products. 

3. A marshal ; proprietor ; to join ; oblivion ; 
plants. 


106. CHARADE. 

My primals is a name that strikes 
Like music on the ear ; 

A pity ’tis that it should be 
A name for some to fear. 

Each farmer in our native land 
My second well will know ; 

The want of it, at certain times, 

Oft causes bitter woe . 

My total’s influence is great 
To lead a youthful life 
To tread the paths of joy and peace, 

Or those of woe and strife. 

107. ANAGRAMS. 

1. Worn by that ruler; 2. A robber, can hunt; 
3. Line a bird in James ; 4. No rony at the 
poll ; 5. Neil try win ma’s zeal ; 6. Hurry ask 
the Celt ; 7. Locks Willie in ; 8. Dear Lenny’s 
font ; 9. A hill warrior isn’t womanish ; 10. 
Hens cackled, sir ; 11. Why was the glen won, 
Lord Rolf; 12. Then cheese-barrow terms. 

108. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

You could not havp a better wish 
Than that you e’er may be, 

What in my primals, when read down, 

Or finals, up, you see. 

1. Whate’er may be your lot in life, 

May you be first, and free Irom strife, 

2. If in a country place you live, 

You cannot be what this will give, 

3. Though third here you this explore, 

Yet ’tis a number more than four. 

4. With colored flies we often wish 
To lure and catch this little fish. 

5. Another number this will state ; 

’Tis less than twelve, but more than eight. 

6. This plant is in your garden found : 

But it must, first, be twisted round. ^ 

7. My final then to you will name 
A pleasant and a homely game. 

109. ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 

A and B are a certain distance apart. A train 
leaves A at noon, and travels 48 miles per hour, 
and meets another train, which left B at 12.45, 

and travels 32 miles per hour, at ^of the dis- 

17 

tance from A to B. Find the distance from 
A to B. 

110. CHARADE. 

The virgin first, when winter reigns around, 

And poor red robin hops from door to door, 

In showers fall upon the frosted grouud. 

At morn, if woods and meadows we explore, 
The lark from grassy haunt begins to soar, 

And off her wing the dewy last she shakes. 
The total is a flower that’s seen before 
The gentle spring to buds and verdure wakes, 
And ’fore are gone the days of ice and frozen 
flakes. • 

111. ANAGRAMS OF SINGERS. 

1. I love Mr. Dales, Emma ; 2. My care is 
great, Sam G. ; 3. I try<fcalf corn ; 4. From 
Fred S., dear Maud ; 5. I don’t say old Ben, 
mama ; 6. Would Mr. Sharp, a ; 7. Severe Miss 
Mr. 


112. SIX-LETTER SQUARE WORD. 

1. The primal of my square will give 
One of the feather’d tribe. 

2. A word that means contrary quite 
My second will describe. 

3. My third is simply to repeat, 

What you have heard before. 

4. A kind of three-legged iron stand 
In fourth you will explore. 

5. Transpose my fifth, and it will name 
A cunning little thing. 

6. Now, to complete, I need but say 
My final has a sting. 

113. LOGOGRIPH. 

If of a part of food you change the head, 

What means to peruse you’ll have instead ; 

Now, if this word you will transpose, 

What is not cheap it will disclose ; 

Now, if to this you give a touch, 

What means to defy you know this much. 


ANSWERS. 

86. Double Acrostic.— F lowers, thus : 1. 


FlagstaF ; 2. LaureL; 3. OlympO ; 4. WilloW 
5. EdilE ; 6. RiveR ; 7. Sickness. 


said George, 
nute.” 


« 


I 


only want to see^him 


for a mi- 


87. Arithmetical Question. — 

3 

The first share = $ of the whole 

3x4x5 

i of £ = £ of the wholes 
Similarly, the second share = J of the whole 
| 4 i _ 1 of the whole. 

12 


4- ( £ x j'g) = £51 0s. 3d. 


**24° f whole sum = £51 0s. 3d. 


•\ whole sum = £1,224 6s. 

This, divided in the ratio of 3, 4, and 5, 

= share of first = £306 Is. 6d. ) 

= “ second = £408 2s. Od. I Ans. 

= “ third = £510 2s. 6d. J 

88. Enigma Wind. 

89. Double Arithjiorem. — James Sant, Pe- 
ter Lely, thus : JalaP(a), AmirautE, MontforT, 
EllesmerE, StavangeR, StavropoL, ArispE, 
NeuchateL, TrichinopolY. 


90. Hidden Proverb ’Tis an ill wind that 

blows no one any good. 

91. Square Words. — 


1. 

RASP 

ALOE 

SOFA 

PEAR 


2 . 

RASP 

ABLE 

SLOE 

PEEP 


3. 

KALE 

ABEL 

LEEK 

ELKS 


4. 

PLUM 

LURE 

URGE 

MEET 


92. Charade. — Gooseberry. 


93. Double Acrostic.— Garibaldi, Koscuisko, 
thus : 1. GreenocK ; 2. AjacciO ; 3. RosS ; 4. 
Isaac ; 5. BornoU ; 6. Alflerl ; 7. LimogeS ; 8. 
DecK; 9. IachimO. 


94. Arithmetical Question. — 


** A young lady of Lyons, Iowa, recently said ; 
“ 8ome men are always talking about patroni- 
sing their own town— always harping on that 
duty— and yet they go abroad to get married, 
while here we all stand waiting! I do hope that 
some of the men who marry Eastern women 
will get cheated ! ” 

An Invisible Antagonist A Gascon offi- 

cer who was present at a skirmish, fired a pistol 
at one of the enemy, and afterwards boasted 
that he had killed him. “That can’t be,” said 
another, “ for not a man was left on the field.” 
“ Pooh ! ” said the Gascon ; “ don’t you see ?— 
I must have blown him to atoms.” 

Careless Trick.— A paper, in telling how a 
little boy got drowned while in swimming, says 
that after wading about for some time he 
“ stepped off over his head.” Now that was a 
careless thing to do. Little boys should be very 
careful not to step over their heads, for even if 
they do not get drowned that may break a leg. 

An Irish glazier was putting a pane of glass 
into a window, when a groom, who was stand- 
ing by, began Joking him, telling him to mind 
and put in plenty of putty. The Irishman bore 
the banter for some time, but at last silenced 
his tormentor with,— “ Arrah, now, be off wid 
ye, or else I’ll put a pane in your head without 
any putty.” 

Laconic. — One of the most laconic men 
we have heard of is an Aberdeen farmer, 
upon whom a young man, wishing to mar- 
ry his daughter, called one day. The farmer 
happened to be ploughing in the field. The 
hesitating lover, after running paralle with the 
furrow several times round the field, and essay- 
ing with all his courage to utter the important 
question, at last forced out a prefatory half- 
volumeful of sentences, ending with, “ I should 
like to marry your daughter.”— The farmer re- 
plied, “ Take her, and use her well. Whoa, haw- 
buck ! ” 


72 x 60 = 4320, area of window. 


V12 — V11.25 = 11.75, allowance for frame- 
work. 

1 1 25 

— 1 — = 2.8125 diameter of the circular space. 

4 

2.81252 x 7854 x 30 = 186.375 of circular space. 
4320 — 186.375 x 11.75 = 4121.375 inches, or 
28.624 feet, the area of the glass. 

95. Enigma. — Diamond. 

96. Conundrums. — 1. Because it’s pain 
(Spain) ; 2. America (a merry cur) ; 2. Because 
it’s an isle (anile). 

97. Double Acrostic Flaxman, Chantry, 

thus : 1. FontenoY ; 2. LeaR ; 3. AlicanT ; 4. 
XenophoN ; 5. MeccA ; 6. AsapH ; 7. NardaC. 


HUMOROUS SCRAPS. 


Something likely to end in smoke— The re- 
port of a gun. 

Which is the mast celestial part of the Bri- 
tish Empire ? The Isle of Skye. 

What relation is that child to its father who 
is not its father’s own son ? His daughter. 

The Reason.— A n instructor asked a girl why 
beer in French was feminine. She replied that 
it was probably owing to the fact that the boys 
liked it so well. 

“ What’s the matter there, Alice ? Don’t 
your shoes fit? ”. “ No papa, they don’t fit me 
at all,” replied the little one ; “ why they don't 
even squeak when I go out to walk.” 

Conclusive “ How many deaths last 

night ? ” inquired a hospital physician of a 
nurse. — “ Nine,” was the answer. — “ Why, I or- 
dered medicine for ten.” — “ Yes, but one 
wouldn’t take it.” 

A Freezer. — Said a pompous husband, 
whose wife had stolen up behind and given him 
a kiss, “ Madam, I consider such an act inde- 
corous” — “ Excuse me,” said the wife, « I didn’t 
know it was you.” 


A capital story comes from Vienna d, jrropos 
of Liszt’s last performances in that city. It is 
said that the great pianist found himself in the 
company oT a number of ladies, who begged 
him in hyperbolical terms to procure for them 
“ the ecstasies, the artistic raptures, which his 
magnificent talent inevitably produces.” He 
obligingly seated himself at the piano and played. 
When he had finished some of his admirers had* 
tainted. “ Well,” said Liszt, “ I played wrong 
notes all through, intentionally— so badly, in- 
deed, that I should have been turned out of doors 
at any elementary school of music I ” 

Lord Macaulay, passing one day through 
the Seven Dials, bought a handful of ballads 
from some street singers who were bawling out 
their contents to a gaping audience. Proceeding 
on his way home, he was astonished to find 
himself followed by halfascoreof urchins, their 
faces beaming with expectation. 

“ Now then, my lads, what is it ? ” said he. 

“Oh, that’s a good ’un,” replied one of the 
boys, “ after we’ve come all this way ! ” 

“ But what are you waiting for ? ” asked the 
historian, astonished at the lad’s familiarity. 

“ Waiting for ! Why, ain’t you going to sing, 
guv’ner ? ” 

A Glorious Opportunity Lost.— They tell 
about a man who refused to get up and light the 
fire, and as his wife said she wouldn’t, they re- 
mained in bed thirty-seven hours before the 
matter was settled. Our sympathies are, of 
course, with the woman, and we may be per- 
mitted to entertain a regret that it did not oc- 
cur to her to perform a great deed of self-sacri- 
fice upon this occasion. How noble and beauti- 
ful would have been the example set her hus- 
band— how touchingly would she h have shown 
her wifely devotion — how keenly would she have 
made him feel his meanness — if she had risen 
and made a fire under the bed, in order to rout 
him out all of a sudden ! A woman who throws 
away such a chance as that is false to her duty 
and to her sex. 


$3.00 LORD BROUGHAM 
TELESCOPE. 


The Cause Prospers. — A newly established 
provincial paper, having obtained a new sub- 
scriber, records the startling fact in a half-co- 
lumn article, headed, “ Still another ! Our cause 
endorsed by the people ! ” 

A citizen of Delta, Iowa, writes to the Post- 
master-General : “ If you don’t send some one 
to run this ’ere post-offus purty soon it’ll be 
throwd in the river, for I’m going off on a bear- 
hunt and can’t fool any more. 


a r LAuSTArr ana WINDOW BARS 10 milks : Iandsca 
twenty miles distant, and will define the Satkli n 
OF J dpiter and the Phases of Venus, &c., &c. T 
extraordinary cheap and powerful glass is of 1 
best make and possesses achromatic lenses and 
equal to a telescope costing $20.00. No Student 
Tourist should be without one. Sent Post free to 
parts m the Dominion of Canada on receipt of pri 


H. SANDERS, 


“ Dick,” said a certain lawyer to a country- 
man who had been considered more fool than 
knave, “ what would you call the two greatest 
curiosities in the world ?” “ Why,” replied Dick 
“ an honest lawyer and a river on fire.” 

“ How is it, my dear, that you have never 
kindled a flame in the bosom of a man ? ” said 
an old lady to her pretty niece, who was por- 
tionless. “ The reason, aunt,” replied the young 
lady, “ Is, as you well know, that I am not a 
good match.” 

Absent.— George, a very absent-minded man, 
went the other day to call upon a friend at his 
office, and seeing his bookkeeper, asked, “ is 

Mr. engaged ? ” — The bookkeeper replied, 

“ Alas ! he died last night.”— “Oh, never mind,” 


Optician, <kc. 

163 St. James Street, Montreal* 
Illustrated Catalogue 16 pages sent free for on« 
stamp. 


A victim of earlj indiscretion, causing nervoi 
debility, premature decay, <fec., having tried in va 
every advertised remedy, has discovered a simp 
means of self-cure, which he will send free to h 
fellow-sufferers. Address, J. 11. REEVES, 78 Nasss 
bt., New York. 2-13-1 an 


graphic and Publishing Company, 1, Place d’Arme* 
Hill, and 319, St. Antoine St., Montreal. 
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THE FAVORITE. 


Mat 23, 1874. 


about spring house-cleaning 

It is an epidemic which attacks all well- 
regulated households twice a year. The spring 
visitation is usually the worse of the two. It 
unsettles everything. It goes to the very 
marrow ot the situation, and makes every, 
member of the family home-sick clean down 
to the stocking. Like measles and chicken-pox 
and courting and similar derangements, there 
there is no cure for it but to go through it, and 
blessed is the man who does not lose his temper 
on the way. For while it lasts the beefsteaks 
will be tough as sole leather, and the coffee the 
poorest substitute for slops. Dinner will be 
late and inedible when ready. The cook will 
be cross, the children will tease each other and 
torment the maid, the old servant will quit and 
leave her mistress in the lurch, the dog will 
upset the basket with the best china and ruin 
the set, the cat will depositj a litter of kittens 
on the satin sofa, a half dozen cousins will drop 
down from the country to spend a week, and a 
few friends will come in to take a quiet tea and 
have a delightful sit-down, and the mistress of 


the house will be sure to have one of her sick 
headaches or break down from overdoing. It 
always happens, too, that when the east wind 
blows a perfect hurricane through the house, 
and every room in it is a regular Growlery, Mr. 
Smith is sure to invite Mr. Jones to come to 
lunch, or take it into his head to have the rheu- 
matism or some other company. Then the 
upturn discovers so many uncomfortable facts . 
The parlor curtains are faded, and must be 
replaced with new ones. Three chairs are 
rickety, and the rosewood sofa can’t possibly be 
mended, aud the stair carpet is threadbare, two 
bedsteads are broken, the gas-pipes are ou,t of 
order, the water leaks through the ceiling, and 
the last domestic carried off a whole chestful of 
her mistress’s clothes. Everything was serene 
and lovely on Sunday night, but on Tuesday 
morning there is bedlam, and live hundred 
dollars to pay into the bargain. 

But the epidemic is inevitable. Sanitary laws 
don’t reach it. And perhaps, after all, it is not 
so bad as the thing it removes. The civilized 
senses look on dirt as the devil, and half the 
contrivances of modern life are devised for its 


removal. It has a remarkable ability to stick. 

It is subtle as sin and finds its way into the 
smallest crevices of our habitatiops. It uses all 
our modern conveniences for its own ends, 
takes special delight in the furnace, makes its 
bed in the velvet carpet and damask chairs, 
and claims every costliest and choicest thing as 
its special property. Whoever has these elegant 
furnishings must pay the price. We cannot 
engraft the simplicity of the old time on the 
complex order of the new. Whoever has carpets 
must shake them, and curtains, will fade and 
gilt will wear off aud China will break. There 
may be too much fussing and fretting about the 
matter, but the matter itself is wholesome. 
Now and then a housewife has cleanliness on 
the brain, and wears out her gloves with scour- 
ing, and scrubs all the paint off her doors, and 
keeps the furniture of her parlor standing in 
such mathematical order that each article looks 
like a sentinel and almost seems to ache from 
standing in one posture so long. But these 
women are so exceptional that they are studied 
as curiosities and their houses are inspected as 
a sort of cross between a museum and a sepul- 


chre. Use has got the better of looks. The 
average American home to-day is a place to live 
in and make the heart glad, and not a place to 
look at and clean every sU months and be 
miserable in all the rest of the year. 


The other day a Jeiseyman was observed 
standing in Wall Street gazing very earnestly 
at one of those hairless Chinese canines which 
are so much admired by dog connoisseurs. 
Near Jersey was a rampant crowd of brokers. 
Jersey looked at them and then at the “ dorg.” 
“ I say, mister,” said he, speaking to a gorge- 
ously robed Bull, whose hands were filled with 
stock lists— “ I say, does that dorg belong to 
you ? ” Bull nodded distantly. “ Yaas ? well, I 
thort so.” “What made you think that ‘dorg’ 
belonged to me ? ” “ Well, I wasn’t so edzactly 
sure he belonged to you, but I was certain the 
dorg has had dealin’s with you or some of your 
friends.” “Why so ? ’’says Bull, getting excited. 
“ ’Cause he’s so close shaved ; there ain’t a har 
on ’im.” Broker walked away, whistling the 
Rogue’s March. 



PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS^OF FRENCH BOARDING-SCHOOL LIFE. 


Borne of the happiest moments of my life have been passed in Ajf renoh rt^^lTithv^er v^nt^ iTbad boy placed fnVpUlory at the table of “ disgrace,” eats his allowance of dry 

unwashed scholars, with unkempt hair, fill themselves with tasteless food served up by fi t y • other book of that class. It was a Jolly life, I tell you. 

bread, while another bad boy seated in a kind of pulpit is reading in a nasal twang the “ Lives of the Saints, or some otner dook oi *na* o s 




IN THE 


TA LLS. 


“A REAL EASTER AMUSEMENT.” 

1 Master is very Sorry, Ma’am, aut he’s oqt such a Dreadful, Toots us be can r see any Pa 


THE T A LKERS 

Pint Patron of the Drama. Seen a-Thikg ekfork, 
Second Ditto. I'a-as-’rout *ortt times a-. 

Pint Ditto So have I-— a—. 

Second Ditto. hr Jovk ! what s it a*l about ? 

Pvst. ditto. Dashko it I know * — a— mrn 



